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Hilaire Belloc 
By CECIL CHESTERTON 


EvERYONE knows Mr. Kipling’s famous rhetorical 
question—* What can they know of England who 
only England know?” The paradox has, per- 
haps, a significance deeper than its author 
intended. Those who are wholly steeped in the 
English atmosphere do not realize that such a 
special atmosphere exists. For them English 
peculiarities are not English, but merely human. 
One notices the same phenomenon’ with 
individuals. A man cannot understand his 
own character, simply because he cannot see 
the wood for the trees. A stranger sees that this 
man is generous, that man cowardly, another 
honest, another untrustworthy. He sees how 
their characters mass; he sees proportions. But 
from the men themselves this is hidden. Each 
man knows only this, that he possesses all 
qualities — generosity, cowardice, honesty, 
treason,—in some degree, as all men do. To 
his neighbours he is a certain kind of man; to 
himself he is Man. So to foreigners England is 
a nation. To Englishmen, to pure, undiluted 
Englishmen that is, it is the Universe. 

Now it is essential to a satirist that he should 
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see proportions, for it is his function to exaggerate 
them. It is therefore worthy of note that the 
most brilliant and stimulating of contemporary 
English satirists, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, is a man 
whom influences other than those native to 
England have helped to make. 

Of course there is another side to this. There 
are some things in France that only a Frenchman 
can understand, some things in England which 
only an Englishman can understand. What the 
foreigner gains in largeness of vision he loses to 
some extent in insight. But here again Mr. 
Belloc is fortunate, for in regard to both countries 
he adds to something of the detachment of a 
stranger something of the insight of a native. 

It is true that, so far as blood is concerned, Mr. 
Belloc is predominantly British. His father was 
half French and half Irish. His mother was 
English, and of that stock which was in the 
early nineteenth century most characteristically 
English, the strenuous, Radical middle class. 
Both strains that met in him were Republican, 
for while one ancestor was helping to defend 
Nantes against the Vendéans, another was 
having his windows broken in Birmingham for 
his sympathy with the French democracy. 

In his early history the influences of the two 
nations are curiously balanced. He was born in 
France. He was educated in England, first at 
Hampstead and afterwards at the Oratory 
School under Newman. He served in the most 
thoroughly French of institutions, the French 
Army. He passed through the most thoroughly 
English of institutions, an English University. 
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Add some time spent in Ireland, some farming 
experiments in Sussex, and some wanderings in 
America, and you have a summary of the forces 
that moulded his youth. 

If we look at the thing they have made, we 
shall, I think, come to the conclusion that, 
despite the genuineness of his English patriotism, 
the French influence has been the stronger, and 
that his temper and point of view are more 
French than English. This may, of course, be 
an illusion produced by the fact that I am myself 
an Englishman, and that I see Mr. Belloc against 
an English background. It may be that a 
Frenchman would see in him English elements 
that I miss. But to me it appears that the basis 
of his mind is French. 

He comprehends France. One does not need 
to be a Frenchman to feel that. Take the descrip- 
tion of Clement Marot in “ Avril,” and ask your- 
self whether anyone could have written it who 
had not first steeped himself in the Gallic spirit: 

See how French was the whole career! Whatever is new 
attracts him. The reformation attracts him. It was chic to 
have to do with these new things. He had the French 
ignorance of what was foreign and alien; the French curiosity 
to meddle with it because it had come from abroad; the 
French passion for opposing, for struggling; and beneath it 
all the large French indifference to the problem of evil (or 
whatever you like to call it), the changeless French content in 
certitude, upon which ease, indeed, as upon a rock, the Church 
of Gaul has permanently stood and will continuously repose. 
. . . He was national in rapidity of the gesture of his mind as 
in that of his body; in his being attracted here and there, 
watching this and that suddenly, like a bird. He was national 
in his power of sharp recovery from any emotion back into his 
normal balance. He was national in that he depended upon 
companions, and stood for a crowd, and deplored all isolation. 
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He was national] in that he had nothing strenuous about him, 
and that he was amiable, and if he had heard of “earnest” 
men he would have laughed at them a little, as people who 
did not see the whole of life. 


That passage is a perfect illustration of what I 
have said of the privileges of mixed blood and 
training. I doubt if either an Englishman or a 
Frenchman of unmixed type could have written 
it. It is a perfect example of the combination 
of that insight which is given from within with 
the sense of balance and proportion which comes 
only by seeing things from without. The same 
combination is observable in those brilliant 
monographs in which he has studied the two 
most striking figures of the French Revolution. 

Has Mr. Belloc the same infallible insight into 
the mind and character of England? I think we 
must answer that he has not. He does indeed 
see many truths concerning us that we ourselves 
do not see. He sees England still oligarchical, 
while we picture ourselves a democracy. He 
sees England still Puritan (her Puritanism 
decadent but still moulding and controlling her) 
while we are fancying that we have become 
wholly liberal and enlightened. He has a clear 
and strong vision of the outlines of our English 
polity; hence his success as a satirist. But 
there are things in the English temper that he 
does not understand. He does not, I think, 
understand the peculiar character of English 
patriotism, that it attaches itself to the flag and 
not to the soil. Hence he is grossly, though quite 
unconsciously, unjust to that great English move- 
ment which we call Imperialism. 

His Liberalism again is not English. It is the 
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Liberalism of the French Revolution. With the 
elements in English Liberalism which come from 
other sources he has no sympathy. He can no 
more understand the proposition that a nation 
ought not to provide for its own defence than 
Danton would have understood it. In his Anti- 
Imperialism at its fiercest there is nothing 
Tolstoian. He was a determined opponent of the 
South African War, but his Pro-Boerism must 
have appeared indistinguishable from Jingoism 
to the bulk of his allies. While they were saying 
that not even the most righteous cause could 
justify an appeal to so brutal and barbaric a 
thing as armed force, he was denouncing the 
Government for prostituting so sacred a thing as 
the sword to the purposes of what he regarded 
as a financial conspiracy. Again the various 
“temperance policies” favoured by English 
Liberals appear to him, as they would appear 
to any Liberal in Europe, the insane freaks of 
an oligarchy. He can hardly believe that they 
are seriously proposed. I am told, I know not 
with how much truth, that shortly after he had 
been selected as a candidate for South Salford, 
he informed a friend, with the air of one who 
had made an astounding discovery, that there 
were people in Salford who wanted to close 
public-houses! 

This detachment from modern’ English 
tendencies is very marked in his writings. It 
is, I believe, the true cause of that peculiar kind 
of paradox (at least most people would call them 
paradoxes) of which he appears so fond. His 
paradoxes are quite unlike those which other 
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writers have made fashionable. They are not 
polished and ingenious inversions like the para- 
doxes of Oscar Wilde. Nor do they bear any 
resemblance to the paradoxes of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw or of another writer whom family circum- 
stances forbid me to name. These writers are 
consciously pugnacious. They know that their 
propositions will startle and perplex. They arm 
themselves; they amplify and defend their 
views. Not so Mr. Belloc. He states, or more 
generally, implies, his paradoxes, as if he and 
all his readers regarded them as truisms. In his 
admirable introduction to Froude’s “ Essays,” 
for example, he says: 


Why then do I say that he was perpetually on the border- 
land of the Catholic Church? Because when we leave for a 
moment the phraseology and the material of his youth and of 
his neighbourhood, he is perpetually striking that note of 
interest, of wonder, and of intellectual freedom which is the 
note of Catholicism. 

That is all. There is no explanation, no defence. 


It is as if Mr. Belloc were not aware that to an 
ordinary Englishman the statement that “ intel- 
lectual freedom” is the note of the Catholic 
Church will sound like the assertion that warmth 
is the note of the Arctic Circle. Again, in his 
introduction to Carlyle he speaks of France as 
a nation characterized by “a military hatred 
of mere force.” I fancy that many modern 
English readers, unacquainted with Mr. Belloc’s 
philosophy, must have read this sentence over 
several times in the vain endeavour to discover 
the misprint! 

But all this only intensifies his power as a 
satirist. The very fact that the normal English 
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assumptions do not strike him as normal makes 
it easy for him to render them suddenly 
grotesque. No one, whether he likes Mr. Belloc’s 
opinions or not, can deny the sharp edge of the 
laughter in “ Lambkin’s Remains,” in “ Caliban’s 
Guide to Letters,” and in “Mr. Burden.” The 
humour in these books is something personal, 
incommunicable, only to be defined by examples. 
Its chief note is a very quiet, almost secretive 
irony, which makes it possible to read a sentence 
several times before all its honey is tasted. 
“Jules de la Vaguére de Bissac was the first of 
his family to bear that ancient name, but not 
the least worthy.” “Driven by the mysterious 
instinct resident in all scions of our race beyond 
the seas, Karl P. Legros sought England in the 
hour of his need; nor did England fail him.” 
“In some ways this friend reminded one of the 
great Huguenots whom France to her eternal loss 
banished by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and of whom a bare twenty thousand are now to 
be found in the town of Nimes.” Or lastly take 
this from the description of Major Pondo, the 
semi-negroid Empire Builder employed by Mr. 
Barnett and the M‘Korio Company: “In stature 
he has been described as so short as to be almost 
dwarfish. It is an error into which my contem- 
poraries have been led by the sturdy build and 
short, strong neck of the explorer. His exaet 
height, as it appears in official records, where 
the photograph, thumb-marks, and many other 
accurate measurements of his anatomy are 
preserved, is 1.3587 metres, or in English 
notation, almost exactly five feet two inches.” 
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But it is not only his insight or his humour 
which makes Mr. Belloc so _ pre-eminently 
interesting a figure. It is the fact that he is 
one of the very few contemporary writers who 
has a quite definite and coherent philosophy of 
life. Through all his books, from serious and 
scholarly historical studies like “Danton” and 
“ Robespierre ” to wild carnivals of absurdity like 
“Lambkin ” and “ Caliban,” you will find that the 
basic point of view never varies. In “Esto 
Perpetua” he describes the threefold power that 
is necessary to the triumph of ideas: “ First, that 
they are novel and attack those parts of the mind 
still sensitive; secondly, that they are expounded 
with conviction (conviction necessary to the con- 
veyance of doctrine): and, thirdly, that they form 
a system and are final.” All this may be claimed 
for Mr. Belloc’s own philosophy. 

What is the central message that Mr. Belloc 
is trying to formulate? Well, I think it may be 
expressed, very crudely, thus: That men in order 
to be tolerably happy must be continually 
returning to the ancient, the simple, the normally 
human things. He is at one with other reformers 
in that he finds the present condition of the 
civilized world intolerable and demands its over- 
throw. But he differs from them in this, that 
while they think of the world as always moving 
slowly forward towards a dimly discerned 
Utopia, he thinks of it as continually slipping 
back from the simplicity and sanity at which 
men are always aiming, and which now and 
again they almost achieve. 

He sees modern civilization not merely as 
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imperfect (for that he holds that all human 
civilizations must be) but as unnatural, that is 
to say out of harmony with the primal needs of 
man’s nature. He would endeavour, not to go 
forward to an unimagined future, but to get back 
to our origins. “Thus,” he says in “ The Path to 
Rome,” “One should from time to time hunt 
animals, or at the very least shoot at a mark; 
one should always drink some kind of fermented 
liquor with one’s food—and especially deeply 
on great feast days; one should go on the water 
from time to time; and one should dance on 
occasions; and one should sing in chorus. For 
all these things man has done since God put him 
in a garden and his eyes first became troubled 
with a soul.” 

I think that in the main Mr. Belloc is herein 
saner and more in touch with facts than the more 
Utopian school of revolutionists. Like other 
men whose ideas form a system he sometimes 
pushes them to the point of extravagance. 
For example, there may be force in his contention 
that it is a part of man’s normal desire to impress 
his personality upon the things around him, to 
“own” them as we say; yet I feel that, when 
he extends this proposition to include railway 
shares and freehold ground rents, he is himself 
losing his grip on realities and, to use the expres- 
sion which he applies to Robespierre, “ going to 
the Devil by logic.” But, though Mr. Belloc’s 
case against Socialism does not convince me, I 
think that Socialists would be well advised if 
they accepted his primary contention and 
preached Socialism as the only way in which 
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modern civilization can get back to human 
simplicity, instead of preaching it as a road to 
Utopia, and so laying themselves open to the 
perennial “alter-human-nature ” argument. 
Closely connected with Mr. Belloc’s attitude 
towards politics and history is his attitude 
towards religion. No man ever talked about his 
religion so much, flaunted it so defiantly, 
defended it so pugnaciously. Yet the levity 
with which he treats it is startling to the reverent 
and discreet persons who do not believe what he 
believes. A friend of mine complained to me 
the other day of this element in “The Path to 
Rome.” “I have,” he said, “the deepest rever- 
ence for the Roman Catholic Church. I feel that 
if I found a little wayside shrine I could worship 
at it with the most whole-hearted sincerity. And 
then Belloc comes along and hangs his boots on 
it!” Certainly there is in “The Path to Rome,” 
and indeed in all Mr. Belloc’s books, that which is 
calculated to startle the respectful sceptic. But 
it would be just because he was a sceptic that it 
would startle him. It was just because my 
friend thought of Catholicism as a beautiful 
illusion that the world was losing that he would 
have spoken of it as gently and reverently as one 
would speak of a dead love. And it is just 
because Mr. Belloc thinks the Catholic Church 
the eternal Home of the human spirit, the House 
built on a rock against which the Gates of Hell 
shall not prevail, that he chaffs it, as men chaff 
their wives and their old friends. There is 
nothing of the “ devout layman” about him. His 
religious instinct is satisfied by the ancient forms 
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of his Church. It is not, like the religious feeling 
of many moderns, driven back into the soul to 
poison the well-springs of laughter. 

It is the old things that he loves; it is in 
celebrating them that he rises to sudden heights 
of poetry. Youth and feasting and comradeship 
and birth and death,—he feels vividly the reality 
of them, of the last not least vividly for all his 
gaiety. One does not forget the wonderful end 
of “Emmanuel Burden,’—* that primeval Fear 
which has no name among living men.” 

Is it that fear alone which lies ahead of our 
civilization? Or will it after years of suffering, 
perhaps of slaughter and destruction, win back 
the youth that it has lost? Neither Mr. Belloc 
nor anyone else can answer that question. But 
this thing at least he has preached to our genera- 
tion; that there is no way to the Kingdom of 
God but the way of an ancient simplicity. It is 
for the sake of the simple things that we must 
revolt; it is for the sake of primal things that 
we must destroy; itis for the sake of the ancient 
things that we must make all things new. If our 
youth returns that is how it must return. 


They say that in the unchanging place, 
Where all we loved is always dear, 

We meet our morning face to face, 
And find again our twentieth year... . 


They say (and I am glad they say), 
It is so; and it may be so: 

It may be just the other way, 
T cannot tell. But this I know! 


From quiet homes and first beginning, 
Out to the undiscovered ends, 

There’s nothing worth the wear of winning, 
But laughter and the love of friends. 
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The Friend of the Famutly 


By ST. JOHN LUCAS 


is 


Joun Ascott was leaning against the mantelpiece 
of his smoking-room with his hands in his pocket 
and a long cigarette in his mouth. He might 
almost have been posing for the Vanity Fair 
caricature which had so greatly delighted his 
multitudinous acquaintance. The friend of the 
family sat in an armchair with his hands clasped 
behind his head, staring at John with pensive 
admiration. : 

John, indeed, seemed to have been created in 
order that-everyone might stare at him. There 
was an amazing fascination about his attitudes. 
At this particular moment, however, his hand- 
some face was clouded by an expression of 
annoyance. He looked defiantly at his friend, 
swung rather neatly on his heel, flicked the ash 
of his cigarette into the fire, and then resumed 
his former posture. 

“Can’t you say something?” he demanded 
rather sulkily. 

The friend of the family made a great effort. 
He heaved like a mountain in labour. Finally, 
he spoke. 

“Do you think that you ought to discuss that 
kind of thing with me?” he asked. 

John Ascott made many gestures. “My good 
Adrian!” he expostulated. 
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“Of course,” said Adrian, becoming quite 
voluble, “of course I have known you—and 
Sybil—longer than most people.” He lowered 
his eyes until they were fixed on the centre of 
John’s waistcoat, and whistled quietly under his 
breath. John’s irritated ear caught the tune. It 
was a dreadful one. 

“Really, Adrian,” he said, “you have the per- 
ceptive faculty of a——” He paused, as if to find 
a sufficiently galling substantive. A keener 
observer than Adrian would have noticed that 
his mountebank spirit was ebbing every moment. 
Presently he left the fireplace and came nearer 
to his friend. 

“You think I’m not serious,” he said. 

Adrian became brilliant. “Naturally,” he 
replied. “One would never insult you, even 
in thought.” This singularly cumbrous repartee 
seemed to irritate John Ascott extraordinarily. 
He rattled a silver matchbox as if he were a 
god shaking an imprisoned Adrian, and cried 
abruptly : 

“It has come to this. Last night she threatened 
to leave me. We had a scene, a vulgar, low- 
comedy scene. Afterwards I realised that it had 
been bound to happen. She had been working 
up to it for weeks.” He put his hands to his head 
and half closed his eyes. “It was appalling,” he 
murmured. “I felt as if the whole world had 
fallen about my ears. I was stunned.” 

Adrian sat up in his chair and stared at him 
with immense eyes. “She threatened to leave 
you?” he echoed. 

John nodded. The last rags of his splendid 
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self-assurance had left him, and he looked singu- 
larly forlorn. A hostile critic would have found 
that he suggested a deflated wind-bag, but to 
Adrian he seemed tragic enough. 

The friend of the family put his hands on his 
knees and gazed at him as one gazes at some 
fiery portent in the sky. “She said that after 
three years?” he cried. 

“That’s the hell of it,” said John Ascott briefly. 
After a moment he seemed to think that this 
obscure sentence needed an explanation. “Three 
years was about my limit,” he continued. “I 
always felt that I couldn’t keep it up for ever.” 

Cloud after cloud of mystery seemed to befog 
Adrian. “Keep it up? Keep what up?” he 
asked. “Do you mean that you don’t love her?” 

John almost stamped on the floor. “Oh you 
fool!” he said: “ you fool!” 

But Adrian was not annoyed. He knew that 
the hard words were an answer to his question. 
“Quite so,” he said. “I know that I’m pretty 
thick. That is why I want you to tell me what 
it was that you couldn’t keep up for more than 
three years?” 

John Ascott was silent for some time. 

“All right,” he said at length: “T’ll explain. 
For three years I was able to make her believe 
that the man she married was my real self. I 
kept up my pose. It was an infernally clever 
comedy—or farce. But one grows older, and one 
grows tired. I suppose I became careless,—my 
love for her made me careless,—and now she 
has found me out. She liked me because I was 
a kind of clown, a master in the art of social 
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buffoonery. She married the lunatic who amused 
London; she never realised that there might be 
a real man beneath the lunacy, an ordinary 
commonplace man without much brain and 
with a good deal of heart. She has realised 
it now.” 

He paused. Adrian protested feebly. John 
Ascott silenced him with an uplifted hand. 

“It’s true,” he said, more quietly. “I had a 
reputation for being brilliantly eccentric. You 
remember how she always hated the common- 
place. That was why she married me. I 
believe,” he added meditatively, “that was the 
reason why she wouldn’t marry you.” 

“Yes,” said poor Adrian meekly. “That was 
certainly the reason. And, of course, I was her 
cousin.” Adrian had an insane habit of adding 
meaningless tags to his remarks. John Ascott 
ignored his futility, and continued to bewail his 
own evil case. 

“Tf we had only a child!” he said. “She’ll do 
something dreadful! I know she will! How all 
the beasts in our set will cackle and gloat!” He 
almost groaned. Adrian felt uncomfortable; he 
remembered that John was accustomed to be 
especially brilliant at the expense of those whose 
domestic relations were dubious. 

“I think, I hope you exaggerate,” he said. 
“ Your artistic temperament makes you anticipate 
disaster. I’m sure that Sybil really cares for you 
as much as ever.” 

“Ha! you should see her!” said John Ascott. 
“When I try to be myself,—I mean, when I try 
to be fantastic, and absurd, and all the rest of 
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it—she looks at me with a sort of cold despair. 
I tell you I feel as limp as a wet rag. I feel all 
the time that she is saying one word to herself 
over and over again,—Commonplace, common- 
place. We can’t go on like that for ever: there’s 
bound to be a smash: you know her temperament. 
You aren’t going!” Adrian had risen. 

“A man is coming to dine at the Club 
with me,” he said. “By the way, is Sybil 
in?” 

John Ascott looked at him swiftly. 

“No: she isn’t,” he said. He waited for a 
moment, still looking at Adrian. “My dear 
fellow,” he said, “please don’t imagine you can 
do anything of that kind.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Adrian. 

John shrugged his shoulders in an exasperated 
manner. 

“Oh! you know what I mean,” he said. “ You 
know what you were thinking when you asked 
if Sybil was in. You rather fancied yourself in 
the réle of peacemaker. For God’s sake don’t 
attempt any idiocy of the sort. It would be the 
end of everything.” 

Adrian smiled resignedly. 

“You’re quite right, John,” he said. “You 
always are. Anything of that kind would be 
fatal. Good-night.” 

But John called him back. John could never 
allow anyone to leave his presence without 
improvising some piece of brilliant nonsense 
for the lucky listener to admire as he went home- 
ward. . His humour was as extravagant and 
fantastic as ever, yet Adrian was scarcely strung 
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to the usual pitch of supreme admiration. But 
this, of course, Adrian attributed to his own 
stupidity. 


II. 


Tue friend of the family dined at his Club, and 
returned to his rooms about ten o’clock. As he 
was taking off his coat in the hall his manservant 
appeared. 

“A lady has called, sir,” he said. “She is 
waiting in the library.” 

Adrian was very much astonished. He stared 
at the man, who wore an even greater air of 
mystery than usual. 

“Who is it, Pears?” he asked. 

“The lady did not tell me her name, sir,” 
answered the man. Something in his voice 
hinted that he knew it. Adrian frowned, and 
went into the library. 

Sybil Ascott was sitting in the big chair by 
the reading lamp. A book lay open on her lap, 
but she was not looking at it. When Adrian 
appeared she turned her face towards him, and 
held out her hand. 

“I thought that you were never coming,” she 
said. 

There was no trace of emotion in her voice. 
She was very calm, and did not smile. Adrian 
touched her hand rather hurriedly, and sat down 
in a high chair on the other side of the room. 
They looked at each other in silence. 

“Well?” she said at last. She was staring at 
him with an expression that he had never seen 
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in any woman’s eyes. He gave a little nervous 
laugh. 

“It is for me to say that,” he said, idiotically. 

“It would be better than to sit gaping at me as 
if I were a new kind of marine monster,” she 
observed. “But as you don’t seem inclined to 
talk I may as well tell you why I came here.” 
She paused. He could see that she was breathing 
quickly. She did not seem to move, but the book 
on her lap fell to the floor. 

“There is nothing wrong, is there?” murmured 
the friend of the family. 

She laughed then, rather strangely. 

“Oh, nothing!” she said. “It is over, that is 
all. I left John’s house to-night for ever and a 
day. The best of all events has happened, for 
me, and for him. One is human, after all; one 
can’t go on breathing an impossible atmosphere 
for ever.” 

Adrian could think of nothing to say but “Oh 
dear, oh dear.” He did not say it. After a 
while, having realised that he was expected to 
speak, he murmured, “ Poor old John!” 

Mrs. John Ascott rose and walked towards the 
hearthrug. She was a magnificent creature; the 
deliberate majesty of her movements reminded 
Adrian of the march of a lioness. He was 
vaguely troubled by the swishing of her skirts. 
She leant an elbow on the mantelpiece and con- 
templated the jewels on her hand. 

“Oh yes!” she said, speaking rather rapidly 
in a carefully quiet tone. “That is exactly what 
everyone is going to say, I know. John will be 
tremendously pitied; John will get all the half- 
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pence and I shall get all the kicks. I know what 
to expect: I’ve thought it all out, and I’ve come 
to the conclusion that it is worth while,—that 
on the whole I gain. And of course it is the 
very best thing that could happen for John— 
for poor old John.” 

Adrian writhed. “Sybil!” he said: “ you don’t 
really mean it. You can’t leave him like this?” 
‘ “Why not?” she asked swiftly. 

Adrian’s rhetorical fount ran dry.. “It’s 
indecent,” he said, feebly. 

“By which you mean unusual,” she retorted. 
“But my life for the last three years has been so 
unusual that I’m scarcely in a mood to consult 
all your elegant conventions at present.” She 
faced him suddenly. “Oh!” she cried: “ for three 
years I’ve been part of a vapid dream, a farce 
of puppets, a long-drawn harlequinade. For 
three years I’ve been slowly coming to the con- 
clusion that life is the appalling nightmare of 
some brainsick god. How can I be expected to 
act sanely?” 

Adrian was too much puzzled to be shocked. 
“My dear Sybil,” he said. “I wish you would 
explain what you mean. I really can’t believe 
that you have felt like this for three years. You 
and John were my stock example of the happy 
couple. And candidly, I think that you are quite 
in the wrong.” 

She stared at him and then smiled slowly. 

“In the wrong!” she echoed. 

Adrian gathered confidence. 

“Yes,” he said. “You are much too exacting. 
You can’t expect even a brilliant creature like 
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John to keep it up for ever. He does his best, 
and his best is better than anyone else’s. Even 
Homer nodded, you know,” concluded poor 
fatuous Adrian. 

She was looking at him now with undisguised 
wonder. “I can’t expect him to keep it up,” she 
said, like a child repeating a lesson. “Now be 
kind; tell me what it is that I can’t expect him 
to keep up.” She assumed an expression of 
intense interest which was possibly not ironical. 

“His brilliancy, of course,” answered Adrian 

She looked at him solemnly for a whole minute, 
and then she began to laugh quietly. 

“You really are just perfect!” she said, with 
unfeigned rapture. 

Adrian became miserably conscious that he had 
made a fool of himself. “Why? What’s the 
matter now?” he groaned. 

She left the mantelpiece, pushed a chair near 
to him, and sat down. 

“You’re just a mass of blindness from head 
to foot,” she explained. “Would you mind telling 
me why I married John?” She leant forward 
and looked at him. He pulled himself together 
and answered her question bravely. 

“Because he was brilliant,” he said: “ because 
you hated commonplace things and mediocre 
people. And now you’re annoyed because he 
has his ordinary moments: because he isn’t per- 
petually cutting fantastic intellectual capers to 
entertain you. Good Heavens! Don’t you see 
that existence with a person who was always 
like that would be impossible? It would be like 
living perpetually on a tight wire. You oughtn’t 
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to expect it. He does his best, but of course it’s 
an effort, after a bit. That’s my opinion, at 
least,” concluded Adrian. He felt that he had 
made his last effort. 

She became grave again. “You are quite 
right,” she said. “It is impossible to live with 
anyone who is always brilliant. But as to my 
matrying John because he was eccentric and 
amusing,—oh! you’re utterly wrong, utterly! I 
always hated that side of him, but when I first 
met him I was firmly convinced that beneath all 
his paradoxes, and his eccentric clothes and 
gestures, and his impromptus that were always 
prepared in private, and all the rest of his dread- 
ful, dreary armoury of folly,—I was convinced 
that beneath all this there was a real man,—a 
man who was gentle, and affectionate, and 
simple-hearted. That is the kind of thing silly 
sentimental women do imagine, I suppose. Well, 
I was undeceived soon enough. I’ve been learn- 
ing my lesson for three years, and now I know 
it by heart. The real man is the man we know; 
and he isn’t a man at all, but a buffoon, a 
mountebank, an image with a glass heart. So 
now you can tell the world why I have left him.” 

She flung herself back in the chair and contem- 
plated Adrian with an expression of amused 
disdain. How could men be so blind, she 
wondered. But the disdain became offended 
amazement when she saw that Adrian, after 
staring at her very solemnly, was actually,— 
odious creature!—beginning to grin. Presently 
he rose and began to walk up and down the room. 
His grin became enormous; it had the vast and 
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pleated benevolence of the smile of some oriental 
god. She demanded, in a rather petulant tone, 
what had amused him. He halted and looked at 
her. 

“Oh you poor dear mistaken pair of absurdi- 
ties!” he said. 

“ Adrian!” she cried. She was on her feet in 
a moment, and confronted him, a splendid study 
in outraged magnificence. But Adrian only con- 
tinued to enlarge his grin. 

“T admit,” he said, “that John is the greater 
duffer of the two. Yes, I grant you that.” And 
he resumed his ridiculous course up and down 
the room. “You have been an idiot!” he mur- 
mured pensively. 

She was certain that he was mad, but imagined 
that his last words were the result of a lucid 
moment of self-criticism. 

“I am glad, at least, you realise that,” she 
said. 

He looked at her. His smile was vast as a 
sunrise. “Oh! I addressed the remark to you,” 
he said, genially. 

She was too astonished to speak, and when he 
came up to her and took her hand she was almost 
frightened. But his face became gentle quite 
suddenly. 

“Did you ever think of going on the stage?” 
he asked. She could only stare blankly at him. 
“Because,” he continued, “in my opinion, both 
you and John would make the most superb 
comedians. And like most great actors, neither 
of you has any critical faculty. For three years 
John has been playing this fantastic part simply 
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because he thought that if you found out how 
ordinary he was,—how gentle, and affectionate 
and simple-hearted, as you said,—you would 
detest him; and for three years you have kept 
up the pretence of loving the John Ascott that 
the world knows, when all the while your heart 
was aching for the real John Ascott who dared 
not show himself. Oh you’re an amusing yet 
pathetic spectacle. Your comedy might have 
drifted into tragedy if,"—he drew himself up,— 
“if it hadn’t been for my extraordinary insight. 
And now I think that you had better go home 
and have a scene with John.” He glanced at 
the clock; his smile faded, and he became visibly 
perturbed. “Yes,” he said, “decidedly you must 
go home at once.” 

It was probably the first time he had ever been 
perfectly master of a situation. It was certainly 
the first time he had ever made so long a 
speech. Mrs. John Ascott was completely over- 
come. But he added a finishing touch. “ Little 
fool!” he said, and dropped her hand. As I said, 
she was a magnificent woman. She gave a kind 
of gasp, and put her hands to her hair. 

“TI don’t believe you!” she cried: “and I'll 
never speak to you again.” And then she went,— 
to the house where John Ascott was pacing up 
and down with an expression that was scarcely 
suggestive of mental peace. And Adrian stared 
at himself in a mirror and wondered if, after all, 
he was not something of a genius. 

Of course, it was the end of John Ascott. All 
his former friends say that now he has become 
not merely dull, but absolutely domestic. 
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The Philosophy of Tea 
By OKAKURA-KAKURO 
Author of “The Ideals of the East” and “I'he Awakening of Japan,” 


Tea is a work of art and needs a master hand to 
bring out its noblest qualities. We have good 
and bad tea as we have good and bad paintings— 
generally the latter. There is no single recipe 
for making perfect tea, as there are no rules for 
producing a Titian or a Sesson. Each prepara- 
tion of the leaves has its individuality, its special 
affinity with water and heat, its hereditary 
memories to recall, its own method of telling a 
story. The truly beautiful must be always the 
It. How much do we not suffer through the 
constant failure of society to recognise this simple 
and fundamental law of art and life! Lichihlai, 
a Sung poet, has sadly remarked that there are 
three most deplorable things in the world: the 
spoiling of fine youths through false education, 
the degradation of fine paintings through vulgar 
admiration, and the utter waste of fine tea 
through incompetent manipulation. 

Like Art, tea has its periods and its schools. 
Its evolution may be roughly divided into three 
main stages,—the Boiled, the Whipped, the 
Steeped Tea. We moderns belong generally to 
the last school. These several methods of 
appreciating the beverage are indicative of the 
spirit of the age in which they prevailed. For 
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life is an expression, our unconscious actions the 
constant betrayal of our innermost thought. 
Confucius said that “man hideth not.” Perhaps 
we reveal ourselves too much in small things 
because we have so little of the great to conceal. 
The tiny incidents of daily routine are as much 
a commentary on racial ideals as the highest 
flight of philosophy or poetry. Even as the 
difference in favourite vintage marks the separate 
idiosyncrasies of different periods and nation- 
alities of Europe, so the Tea-ideals characterise 
the various moods of Oriental culture. The 
Cake-tea which was boiled, the Powdered-tea 
which was whipped, the Leaf-tea which was 
steeped, mark the distinct emotional impulses of 
the Tang, the Sung and the Ming dynasties of 
China. If we were inclined to borrow the much- 
abused terminology of art-classification, we 
might. designate them respectively, the Classic, 
the Romantic, and the Naturalistic schools of Tea. 

The tea-plant, a native of southern China, was 
known from very early times to Chinese botany 
and medicine. It is alluded to in the classics 
under the various names of Tou, Tseh, Chung, 
Kha and Ming, and was highly prized for possess- 
ing the virtues of relieving fatigue, delighting 
the soul, strengthening the will, and repairing 
the eyesight. It was not only administered as 
an internal dose, but often applied externally in 
the form of a paste to alleviate rheumatic pains. 
Taoists claimed it as an important ingredient of 
the elixir of immortality. Buddhists used it 
extensively to prevent drowsiness during their 
long hours of meditation. 
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By the fourth and fifth centuries Tea became 
a favourite beverage among the inhabitants of 
the Yantsekiang valley. It was about this time 
that the modern ideograph Cha was coined, evi- 
dently a corruption of the classic Tou. The poets 
of the southern dynasties have left some frag- 
ments of their fervent adoration of the “froth of 
the liquid jade.” Then emperors used to bestow 
some rare preparation of the leaves on their high 
ministers as a reward for eminent services. Yet 
the method of drinking tea at this stage was 
primitive in the extreme. The leaves were 
steamed, crushed in a mortar, made into a cake 
and boiled together with rice, ginger, salt, orange 
peel, spices, milk and sometimes with onions! 
The custom obtains at the present day among 
the Thibetans and various Mongolian tribes who 
make a curious syrup of these ingredients. The 
use of lemon-slices by the Russians who learned 
to take tea from the Chinese caravanseries points 
to the survival of the ancient method. 

It needed the genius of the Tang dynasty to 
emancipate Tea from its crude state and lead to 
its final idealisation. With Luwuh in the middle 
of the eighth century we have our first apostle 
of tea. He was born in an age when Buddhism, 
Taoism ' and Confucianism were seeking mutual 
synthesis. The pantheistic symbolism of the 
time was urging one to mirror the Universal in 
the Particular. Luwuh, a poet, saw in the Tea- 
service the same harmony and order which 
reigned through all things. In his celebrated 


1Taoism is the philosophy of Laotze, who was a contemporary of 
Buddha, and fifty-four years older than Confucius. 
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work, the “ Chaking ” (the Holy Scripture of Tea) 
he formulated the Code of Tea. He has since 
been worshipped as the tutelary God of the 
Chinese tea-merchants. 

The “ Chaking” consists of three volumes and 
ten chapters. In the first chapter Luwuh treats of 
the nature of the tea-plant, in the second of the 
implements for gathering the leaves, in the third 
of the selection of the leaves. According to him 
the best quality of the leaves must have “ creases 
like the leathern boot of Tartar horsemen, curl 
like the dewlap of a mighty bullock, unfold like 
a mist rising out of a ravine, gleam like a lake 
touched by a zephyr, and be wet and soft like 
fine earth newly swept by rain.” 

The fourth chapter is devoted to the enumera- 
tion and description of the twenty-four members 
of the tea-equipage beginning with the tripod 
brazier and ending with the bamboo cabinet for 
containing all these utensils. Here we notice 
Luwuh’s predilection for Taoist symbolism. Also 
it is interesting to observe in this connection the 
influence of tea on Chinese ceramics. The 
Celestial porcelain, as is well known, had its 
origin in an attempt to reproduce the exquisite 
shade of jade, resulting, in the Tang dynasty, in 
the blue glaze of the south and the white glaze 
of the north. Luwuh considered the blue as the 
ideal colour for the tea-cup, as it lent additional 
greenness to the beverage, whereas the white 
made it look pinkish and distasteful. It was 
because he used cake-tea. Later on, when the 
tea masters of Sung took to the powdered tea, 
they preferred heavy bowls of blue-black and 
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dark-brown. The Mings, with their steeped tea, 
rejoiced in light ware of white porcelain. 

In the fifth chapter Luwuh describes the 
method of making tea. He eliminates all 
ingredients except salt. He dwells also on the 
much-discussed question of the choice of water 
and the degree of boiling it. According to him, 
the mountain spring is the best, and river water 
and spring water come next in the order of excel- 
lence. There are three stages of boiling: the first 
is when the little bubbles like the eye of fishes 
swim on the surface; the second is when the 
bubbles are like crystal beads rolling in a foun- 
tain; the third is when the billows surge wildly 
in the kettle. The Cake-tea is roasted before the 
fire until it becomes soft like a. baby’s arm and 
is shredded into powder between pieces of fine 
paper. Salt is put in the first boil, the tea in 
the second. At the third boil, a dipperful of cold 
water is poured into the kettle to settle the tea 
and revive the “youth of the water.” Then the 
beverage was poured into cups and drunk. O 
nectar! ‘The filmy leaflet hangs like scaly clouds 
in a serene sky or floated like water-lilies on 
emerald stems. It was of such a beverage that 
Lotung, a Tang poet, wrote: “The first cup 
moistens my lips and throat, the second cup 
breaks my loneliness, the third cup searches my 
barren entrail but to find therein some five 
thousand volumes of odd ideographs. The 
fourth cup raises a slight perspiration,—all the 
wrong of life passes away through my pores. At 
the fifth cup, I am purified; the sixth cup calls 
me to the realms of immortals. The seventh cup, 
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—ah, but I could take no more! I only feel the 
breath of cool wind that rises in my sleeves. 
Where is Horaisan?! Let me ride on this sweet 
breeze and waft away thither.” 

The remaining chapters of the “ Chaking” treat 
of the vulgarity of the ordinary methods of tea- 
drinking, a historical summary of illustrious 
tea-drinkers, the famous tea plantations of China, 
the possible variation of the tea-service and 
illustrations of the tea-utensils. The last is 
unfortunately lost. 

The appearance of the “Chaking” must have 
created considerable sensation at the time. 
Luwuh was befriended by the Emperor Taisung 
(763-779) and his fame attracted many followers. 
Some exquisites were said to have been able to 
detect the tea made by Luwuh from that of his 
disciples. One mandarin has his name immor- 
talised by his failure to appreciate the tea of this 
great master. 

In the Sung dynasty whipped tea came into 
fashion and created the second school of Tea. 
The leaves were ground to fine powder in a small 
stone mill, and the preparation was whipped in 
hot water by a delicate whisk made of split 
bamboo. The new process led to some change 
in the tea-equipage of Luwuh, as well as the 
choice of leaves. Salt was discarded for ever. 
The enthusiasm of the Sung people for tea knew 
no bounds. Epicures vied with each other in 
discovering new varieties, and regular tourna- 
ments were held to decide their superiority 
The Emperor Kiasung (1101-1124), who was too 


1The Chinese Elysium. 
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great an artist to be a well-behaved monarch, 
lavished his treasures on the attainment of rare 
species. He himself wrote a dissertation on the 
twenty kinds of tea, among which he prizes the 
“white tea” as of the rarest and finest quality. 
The tea-ideal of the Sungs differed from the 
Tangs even as their notion of life differed. They 
sought to actualise what their predecessors tried 
to symbolise. To the Neo-Confucian mind the 
cosmic law was not reflected in the phenomenal 
world, but the phenomenal world was the cosmic 
law itself. Aeons were but moments, Nirvana 
always within grasp. The Taoist conception, that 
immortality lay in the eternal change, permeated 
all their modes of thought. It was the process 
not the deed which was interesting. It was the 
completing not the completion which was really 
vital. Man came thus at once face to face with 
nature. A new meaning grew into the art of life. 
The Tea began to be not a poetical: pastime but 
one of the methods of self-realisation. Wangyu- 
cheng eulogised tea as “flooding his soul like a 
direct appeal”; its delicate bitterness “ reminded 
him of the after-taste of good counsel.” Sotumpa 
wrote of the strength of the immaculate purity 
in tea which defied corruption as a truly virtuous 
man. Among the Buddhists, the southern Zen 
sect, which incorporated so much of Taoist 
doctrines, formulated an elaborate ritual of tea. 
The monks gathered before the image of Bodhid- 
harma and drank tea out of a single bowl with 
the profound formality of a holy sacrament. It 
was this Zen ritual which finally developed into 
the Tea-ceremony of Japan in the fifth century. 
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Unfortunately the sudden outburst of the 
Mongol tribes in the thirteenth century, which 
resulted in the devastation and conquest of China 
under the barbaric rule of the Yuen Emperors, 
destroyed all the fruits of Sung culture. The 
native dynasty of the Mings, which attempted 
re-nationalisation in the middle of the fifteenth 
century was harassed by internal troubles and 
China again fell under the alien rule of the 
Manchus in the seventeenth century. Manners 
and customs changed to leave no vestige of the 
former times. The powdered tea is entirely for- 
gotten. We find a Ming commentator at loss to 
recall the shape of the tea whisk mentioned in 
one of the Sung classics. Tea is now taken by 
steeping the leaves in hot water in a bowl or cup. 
The reason why the western world is innocent 
of the older method of drinking tea is explained 
by the fact that Europe knew it only at the close 
of the Ming dynasty. 

To the latter-day Chinese tea is a delicious 
beverage, but not an ideal. The long woes of 
his country have robbed him of the zest for the 
meaning of life. He has become modern, that 
is to say, old and disenchanted. He has lost that 
sublime faith in illusions which constitutes the 
eternal youth and vigour of the poets and ancients. 
He is an eclectic, and politely accepts the tradi- 
tions of the universe. He toys with nature, but 
does not condescend to conquer or worship her. 
His Leaf-tea is often wonderful with its flower- 
like aroma, but the romance of the Tang and Sung 
ceremonials are not to be found in his cup. 

Japan, which followed closely on the foot-steps 
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of Chinese civilisation, has known tea in all its 
three stages. As early as the year 729 we read 
of the Emperor Shomu giving tea to one hundred 
monks at his palace in Nara. The leaves were 
probably imported by our ambassadors to the 
Tang Court and prepared in the way then in 
fashion. In 801 the monk Saicho brought back 
some seeds and planted them in Yeisan. Many 
tea-gardens are heard of in the succeeding cen- 
turies, as well as the delight of the aristocracy 
and priesthood in the beverage. The Sung tea 
reached us in 1191 with the return of Yeisaizenji, 
who went there to study the southern Zen school. 
The new seeds which he carried home were suc- 
cessfully planted in three places, one of which, 
the Uji district near Kioto, bears still the name 
of producing the best tea in the world. The 
southern Zen spread with marvellous rapidity 
and with it the tea-ritual and the tea-ideal of the 
Sung. By the fifteenth century, under the 
patronage of the Shogun, Ashikaga-Yoshinasa, 
the tea-ceremony is fully constituted and made 
into an independent and secular performance. 
Since then Teaism is fully established in Japan. 
The use of the steeped tea of the later China is 
comparatively recent among us, being known only 
since the middle of the seventeenth century. It 
has replaced the powdered tea in ordinary con- 
sumption, though the latter still continues to 
hold its place as the tea of teas. 

It is in the Japanese tea-ceremony that we see 
the culmination of tea-ideals Our successful 
resistance of the Mongol invasion in 1281 had 
enabled us to carry on the Sung movement so 
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disastrously cut off in China itself through the 
nomadic inroad. Tea with us became more than 
an idealisation of the form of drinking; it is a 
religion of the art of life. The beverage grew to 
be an excuse for the worship of purity and refine- 
ment, a sacred function at which the host and 
guest joined to produce for that occasion the 
utmost beatitude of the mundane. The tea-room 
was an oasis in the dreary waste of existence 
where weary travellers could meet to drink from 
the common spring of art-appreciation. The 
ceremony was an improvised drama whose plot 
was woven about the tea, the flowers and the 
paintings. Nota colour to disturb the tone of the 
room, not a sound to mar the rhythm of things, 
not a gesture to obtrude on the harmony, not a 
word to break the unity of the surrounding, all 
movements to be performed simply and natur- 
ally; such were the aims of the tea-ceremony. 
_ And, strangely enough, it was often successful. 
A subtle philosophy lay behind it all. Teaism 
was Taoism in disguise. 
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“Goop morning, Jan!” 

Old Jan Slocombe, ruminating over his broom- 
handle just within his master’s lodge-gate, 
started at the words; then, turning sharply, 
piped out with a senile chuckle: 

“Mornin’, Master Ned! Vree o’ schule at last, 
be yeu? Us han’t seen ’ee for weeks!” 

The old man’s broad West-country twang 
brought a smile to the handsome sad-eyed face 
before him. It took Ned Trecarrel back across 
half the breadth of England into the old home- 
life. It brought to him the keen salt breeze of 
Plymouth Sound—and things dearer than that. 

“It’s a case of ‘impots’ again, Jan,” the lad 
explained. “I’ve been wading through the usual 
bog, you see.” 

“T know, zir, I know—I hears more’n yeu think 
about the College, *Tes thiccy Red Devil again, 
zure *nough!”—Old Slocombe spat viciously 
upon the autumn leaves that he was understood 
to be sweeping up. “ An’ now yeu can’t go up 
to the Place, look—unless yeu wants for to meet 
’un!” 

“Mr. Polwhele here?” muttered the boy in a 
tone of keen but curiously suppressed passion, 
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Ned, though not fifteen, had a deep, reticent 
pride which Slocombe, an old servant of his 
family, perfectly understood. “I knew that he 
came here sometimes, but ——” 

“ Ay,” put in the old man dryly, “ but yeu dedn’ 
know how often, did ’ee? An’ ’twill be more an’ 
more often, look, unless ——” 

“What does he come for?” 

“Lord! Yeu’m young—a mere buy yet—or 
yeu’d guess fast enough!” 

After a few perturbed seconds Ned’s sudden 
flush indicated that, “buy” or not, he had made 
the guess. Of course Polwhele came here to see, 
not the surly old master of the house, Colonel 
Selby, but the Colonel’s daughter and heiress. 
“Cousin Violet” Ned called her, though the 
cousinship was a little remote. 

Now it chanced that—a great bereavement 
having lately befallen him—Cousin Violet was 
just at present the only person in the world, save 
an old maiden aunt in far-away Cornwall, whom 
this lonely young Trecarrel could call friend; 
and Mr. Jago-Polwhele, elegantly nicknamed the 
“Red Devil,” was his private, most particular 
enemy. 

“*Twouldn’ please ’ee much for Missy to 
marry Mr. Polwhele, eh, zir?” Slocombe asked, 
studying the lad’s working face closely and 
shrewdly. 

“'What—marry that mean, treacherous devil?” 
cried the boy fiercely. “She couldn’t!” 

The old man grinned, well-pleased. It was 
long since he had seen Master Ned blaze up in 
this fashion. 
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“Yeu’m your father’s son,” he chuckled, “ and 
your granfer’s grandson tu, sure ’nough! But, 
lookee, Master Ned, yeu must spake up—spake 
loud teu—or the mischief’ll be done. For 
this be how us stands, as any servant up at 
t’houze could tell ’ee. Your young master over 
yonder hath quite got round our old master here. 
The Colonel, he liketh to hear ’un play an’ sing 
arter dinner; and is always askin’ of ’un up, 
d’ye zee? Him and Miss Violet sings doo-etters 
together. He hath a winderful faine voice, and 
a handsome face. . 

“Bah! My cousin would never look at such 
a hound,” cried the lad with haughty decision. 

“Not ef she knew he was a hound,” put in the 
man quietly. “How is she to: know that, seein’ 
as no young genelman from the College, ’cept 
yourself, ever cometh inside our gates? Now, 
harkee, Master Ned,’—Jan Slocombe laid a 
gnarled grimy old claw upon his listener’s 
shoulder—* you tell her avore ’tes teu late!” 

“What makes you so keen about it, Jan?” 
rapped out the lad, taken aback by the old man’ 8 
intensity. 

“Have ’ee heard,” Jan asked sharply, “ as my 
zon Tom, your Schoolhouse butler, is a-goin’ to 
leave?” 

* No.” 

“Tes so. He’s losin’ a good place—why’ 
Why, acos thick thur master 0’ your’n—who 
hath allays the Doctor’s ear, mind—hath laid 
his spite upon ’un—hush, lad! that be Missy’s 
step, I zim.” 

A moment later Violet Selby emerged from 
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some laurels that bordered the avenue. Violet 
was just verging upon sweet-and-twenty; fair 
and pretty, with a tender mouth and smiling 
eyes. Her bright face and cordial little cry of 
welcome seemed, to the troubled lad, to shed a 
sudden light upon the sombre autumn scene. 

“Dear Ned—at last!” she cried. “I am glad to 
see you!” 

Miss Selby advanced with both hands out- 
stretched ; but on a closer inspection of her young 
cousin seemed to change her mind. The hands, 
instead of taking his, dropped upon his shoulders. 
“TI don’t like your looks,” she said—and kissed 
him. 

Ned blushed like a girl. The old man, with a 
grunt of satisfaction, took a fresh grip of his 
broom-handle and fell to work. 

“We'll take a stroll through the laurels 
together,” said Cousin Violet, “instead of going 
straight up to the house. Come, dear Ned!” 

As soon as the laurels hid them Jan Slocombe 
turned his bleared eyes towards the distant 
school chimneys and shook a tremulous fist at 
them. | 

“ Breakin’ the buy’s heart, yeu be,” he muttered 
savagely. “Breakin’ his heart—an’ be d—d to 
the whole lot of ’ee, from head master to new- 
jined bootboy!” 


IT. 


Violet had been continuously anxious about 
her cousin and sometime playmate since his 
appearance here in the summer, just after mid- 
term. To her this sudden plunge into the not too 
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easy life of a new school was a mistake on the 
part of Sir Upton Trecarrel, Ned’s guardian. The 
highly strung lad should have been given a little 
time, she thought, in which to recover from the 
stroke that Fate had so lately dealt him—to wit, 
the sudden loss of both parents through a yacht- 
ing accident. 

But Sir Upton thought otherwise. 

“The proper treatment for grief,” he wrote to 
Miss Selby, “is not indulgence, but work. He 
must take the rough with the smooth, like the 
rest of us; but, as a concession to you, I will 
send him to Rushington College, in your neigh- 
bourhood. Dr. Blankney has an excellent name 
as a head master.” 

Ned came to Rushington accordingly at the 
half-term, 7.e., within two weeks of his loss; and 
Violet took every opportunity of offering that 
species of consolation of which neither Sir Upton 
nor her father approved. The boy’s eager love 
and gratitude were the reward of her contumacy. 

But since the summer holidays a change had 
come over Ned. What little Violet had seen of 
him had tended to deepen her solicitude; and 
her present impression was that some new trouble 
had come to aggravate his grief. And if so she 
meant to have the secret out of Ned before they 
left the laurelled path. 

“There’s something,” she said, coaxingly. “I 
know there is. Tell it me, dear! Make a clean 
breast. You know I’m to be trusted.” 

Yes, he knew that. Moreover his heart was 
hot with longing to ease its load. But—it was a 
pity that he had seen Jan Slocombe first. 
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The trouble between Ned and his present form- 
master had arisen in this wise. 

They began by rather liking each other. Mr. 
Polwhele perceived that this lad in deep mourn- 
ing, hailing from his own West Country, was 
out of the common. But ere long Ned learned 
to his surprise that the very man who seemed 
inclined to be interested in him was the best- 
hated master in the school. It was strange, for 
Polwhele seemed to be rather pleasant than 
severe, and as a “’ Varsity Blue” was invaluable 
to the school’s cricket. 

But the secret came out in due course. Pol- 
whele had a vein of rather feline cruelty in his 
nature. He never bawled or blustered as did 
some of his colleagues—but he was dangerous. 

Warned by the common voice, Ned was 
cautious of the man: but it fell on a day that— 
through a boy named Mellin, and commonly 
called Little Milly—he dropped plump into 
the black list of Jago-Polwhele. The latter, 
having a spite against “ Milly,” chose to assume 
that the upsettal of a certain inkstand was 
intentional. 

“You’ve spoiled my papers for your amuse- 
ment, Mellin,” he said quietly, “and must take 
the consequences.” 

Milly, a very timid little fellow, earnestly pro- 
tested that it was an accident pure and simple. 

“Don’t oblige me to report you for lying also,” 
said the master, glancing up from his note, “or 
your caning may become a flogging. What are 
vou standing up for, Trecarrel?” 

“TI saw the whole thing, sir—Mellin tripped, 
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and clutched at your desk to save himself. He 
couldn’t help upsetting the ink.” 

“I don’t believe you, Trecarrel,” murmured 
Polwhele gently. “Sit down.” 

“ As you please, sir,” said Ned, flushing hotly. 
“But as a matter of honour, I shall have to tell 
the head master what I saw.” 

“ Jones, take this note to Dr. Blankney’s study. 
Go on construing, the next boy.” 

After school “ Milly” almost hugged Trecarrel. 
“Will you really come up with me?” he cried. 

“ Yes.” 

“What a brick you are, Trecarrel! But the 
Red Devil will hate you for ever, you know.” 

“T can’t help that.” 

The incident was much talked of in the lobbies. 
Trecarrel was voted a spunky fellow, but a fool. 
Some good-natured fellows enlarged upon the 
risk he ran; but when Mellin’s summons came, 
Ned went with him. 

Poor Milly, white-faced and speechless, flut- 
tered into the chamber of punishment at 
Trecarrel’s side. 

“Well, my lad, what have you to say?” The 
Doctor’s dread formula finally’ unnerved the 
frightened small boy. His white lips quivered, 
but failed to utter a syllable. 

“And what are you here for, Trecarrel?” asked 
the Doctor, moving towards a certain corner. 
“To give evidence for Mellin, sir,” said the 
taller boy promptly. “I' saw the whole thing. 
It was a pure accident.” 7 

Dr. Blankney, a scholar and a gentleman, had 
little human insight; but even a machine-made 
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head master could hardly fail to see that Tre- 
carrel was speaking the truth. 

The head master paused, and went further into 
the question. As a result the culprit got off. 

Milly went skipping downstairs, to sing with 
hysterical vehemence his hero’s praises. Every- 
one was delighted that the Red Devil had been 
scored off: but everyone was sorry for Trecarrel. 

Even that superb youth, the Head of the 
School, condescended to warn the newcomer. 

“Mind this, Trecarrel,” he said, “the Red Devil 
never forgets. We know his ways. He never 
barks, but will have his teeth in you sooner or 
later. He’s like a keeper’s gin: noiseless, deadly 
~-and always set. You only go to him by-the- 
way now—but wait till you’re in his form! Keep 
where you are: avoid getting your remove if 
possible. Once in the Fifth you'll be between 
the devil and the deep sea—mark my words!” 

The advice was well-meant, but impracticable. 
Trecarrel could not hinder his remove, and after 
the holidays found himself not only in Mr. Pol- 
whele’s form, but plunged for the first time into 
Homeric Greek. 

Polwhele saw his chance at once, and was not 
the man to miss it. Homer and Dr. Blankney, 
between them, had forged just the weapon that 
he wanted. For Homeric Greek is, even to a 
clever lad, puzzling enough at first touch; and 
by the Doctor’s system every slip could, in 
malignant hands, be made to bear a double 
punishment. As thus. A form-master could 
give a minor imposition for every blunder com- 
mitted; and should his week’s impositions 
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exceed a certain total, a boy must interview the 
Head. 

Thanks to this system and Jago-Polwhele’s 
grudge against him—which seemed literally to 
grow by what it fed on—Ned spent all his play- 
hours in writing “impots,” and every Saturday 
received a severe caning from Dr. Blankney. 
Meanwhile the Fifth form looked on, cursing 
Polwhele under its breath, but somewhat con- 
soled by the fact that, concentrating his malice 
upon one victim, he was unusually lenient else- 
where. 

Ned Trecarrel bore physical pain as well as 
another; but the iron of injustice entered his 
soul; the smooth, subtle malignancy of Polwhele 
worked like a poison in his blood. 

Hitherto the bey had refrained, through excess 
of scrupulosity, from thrusting his trouble upon 
Cousin Violet. For to confide in Violet would 
be to sneak of Polwhele—so thought this rigid 
young adherent of the code called Schoolboy 
Honour. 

But by this time the lad, worn out by the 
pressure of a refined torture-system that offered 
no possible loophole of escape, was near to 
desperation. He had come to give voice at last 
to his griefs. 

When, in the solitude of the laurel-path, 
Violet’s arm stole about the boy, and her kind 
voice for the third time appealed to him, he was 
deeply shaken—yet full of doubt. 

For that interview with Slocombe had put the 
whole case upon a new footing. How could he 
speak now that he knew Polwhele to be his 
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cousin’s suitor, perhaps her favoured lover? It 
would be worse than sneakish to do so, he 
mused: it would be simply brutal. Moreover, 
Old Slocombe’s candid spite against the man 
stuck in Ned’s throat. He did not care to bracket 
himself with old Jan, to take part with him in 
the underhand game of procuring, through “a 
tale out of school,” the downfall of Polwhele. 

“T’ll—think it over for a bit,” he answered 
rather dizzily. “I can’t tell you anything 
to-day.” 


III. 


“What did the Head say when you put in your 
accusation, Ned?” 

“He pooh-poohed it.” Trecarrel, fresh from his 
weekly interview with the Head, was walking by 
the river with Little Milly. “He said Mr. Pol- 
whele was kind, not harsh, and ‘sent up’ fewer 
boys than any other master. He regretted that 
he must now punish me more severely on account 
of my vindictive feeling against Mr. Polwhele.” 

“Oh, my stars!” muttered Milly. 

“Also,” Trecarrel proceeded in a dull, level 
tone, though his eyes shone feverishly, “ he said 
that, after so many canings, he must make a 
severe example of me. If sent up next week, 
I’m to be flogged in presence of the monitors.” 

“It’s cruelty—downright cursed cruelty,” cried 
the small boy fiercely. 

“I’ve written to my guardian. He only says: 
‘Sorry you are in a scrape—but you must take 
the rough with the smooth.’ If my father ——” 
But Ned found himself unable to speak of the 
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father who, had he been alive and aware of the 
pit of injustice into which two men and a system 
had cast his son, would have instantly come to 
his rescue. 

“Then you go to your cousin, Trecarrel—you 
won’t refuse now? Promise me faithfully!” 

“Yes—if Polwhele trips me up again next 
week.” 

Next week things went precisely as heretofore, 
and by Thursday Ned’s tale of impositions was 
once more complete. He stood to be flogged on 
Saturday. 

“You won’t back out?” cried the anxious 
Mellin, directly school was over. 

“T’m going straight to my cousin after dinner,” 
Trecarrel answered briefly. _ 

It was a half-holiday, and Ned marched off 
to Col. Selby’s place, through the blaze of a rich 
St. Martin’s summer, with a lighter heart than 
he had owned for many a long day. His School- 
boy Honour was absolutely satisfied. He had 
sacrificed enough upon that altar. One thing he 
could not and would not bear—to kneel, guiltless 
of any tangible offence, and be flogged before 
half-a-dozen monitors. To a coarser soul the 
prospect would have been less formidable; but 
Ned was fine of fibre, highly strung, and heart- 
worn by an abiding grief. He could bear no 
more. 

Swinging his stick cheerily, Ned approached 
the lodge-gate, Jan Slocombe, lounging in his 
porch, stepped shakily forth to meet him. 


“Miss Violet in?” he grunted slowly. “She be, 
zir.” 
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“TI must see her, Jan.” 

The old man looked sourly and sombrely into 
the young face. 

“Be yeu come up agen the Red Devil at last, 
Master Ned, wi’ sword and buckler, zo to zay?” 

“Yes,” said the boy flatly and firmly. 

“Yeu’m teu late, then”—the white head wagged 
solemnly, the bleared eyes blinked. “I tould ’ee 
how ’twould be,” he grunted sternly. “I warned 
’ee, look! Why didn’ yeu strike, avore ‘twas teu 
late?” 

“Too late—what do you mean?” 

“His ring be on Missy’s finger by now. ‘The 
Colonel he gave his consent last night. They’m 
engaged—there, wait, lad, wait! Happen some- 
thin’ may be done yet, if us goes the raight way ” 
—alarmed by the lad’s hunted eyes and dead- 
white face as he turned away, Slocombe tottered 
a pace or two after him. But Ned, with a mute 
wave of the hand, went rapidly off down the 
lane. 


IV. 


“T say!” 

Jan Slocombe accepted this, the second inter- 
ruption of his leisure within half-an-hour, with 
an ill grace. The speaker, a small boy wearing 
the schoolhouse cap, was calling to him from the 
lane. 

“Who be yeu?” he retorted sharply. 

“ Look here—you know Master Trecarrel ? I’m 
his chum.” | 

“Yeu ’an’t a very big one, anyways "—the old 
man grunted out the words sulkily enough, but 
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stepped forward with some alacrity as he 
spoke. 

“I say, I’m rather anxious about him—I’m 
Mellin, you know, his chum—and I’m rather 
anxious about him.” 

“So be I!” muttered the old man gruffly. 

“Would you just give me a hail—I shall be 
out here in the lane—when you see him coming 
down the avenue? I want just to hear that— 
things are going right now, you know.” 

“He ain’t at the house, I tell ’ee. He went 
down-along,” pointing down the lane—*’arter 
havin’ a talk with I.” 

“Which way did he go?” 

“Over thick thur stile. Yeu’ll find ’un some- 
wheres among the lower hams.” 

“Did he look—baddish? ” 

“Never zeed a buy look wuss, I tell ’ee!” 

“T shall go after him.” 

“Ay—an’ vetch ’un back—along here, lad! 
Tell ’un old Jan is thinkin’—thinkin’ hard—and 
wanteth to have spache with ’un agen.” 

Hardly had Mellin disappeared, when a pair 
of lovers came strolling down the avenue. Jan 
turned hastily aside, spat vehemently, and dis- 
appeared into the lodge-porch. 

The newly betrothed pair, intent upon each 
other, saw nothing of him. A very handsome 
couple they looked. The girl we have already 
seen: about the man, a stranger would have 
detected nothing, beyond his red-brown hair and 
rather high colour, to justify the School’s harsh 
nickname. At the present moment Polwhele, 
irradiated with love and romance, was more 
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sumptuously handsome than Violet had ever seen 
him. 

As it happened, too, she welcomed her own 
admiration just now as tending to correct a quasi- 
nervousness. She was in love, of course; yet 
not—so far—quite as much so as she wished. 
Had his good looks, fine singing, brilliant talk 
rather swept her off her feet? She hoped not: 
but her hope did certainly require a little care 
and attention. 

“ What weather, James!” she exclaimed. 
this be mid-November? ” 

“With me it is June—throbbing, rose-wreathed 
June,” he murmured, looking into her sweet 
eyes. 

“Then let us make it June,” she rejoined 
lightly, “and take a last turn on the river.” 

He acquiesced with the fervent eagerness of a 
lover; and in a quarter of an hour’s time they 
were gliding up one of the placid willowy reaches 
above the College. 

“I wonder,” she murmured presently, glancing 
back at the fine group of buildings as they turned 
a corner, “what the boys are doing with their 
half-holiday. I scarcely ever see my cousin now. 

By the way, I don’t know that I’ve spoken to 
you about him—Ned Trecarrel? ” 

“T don’t think you have.” 

“Somehow one doesn’t talk to boys of their 
master, or vice-versd. They—and you also—seem 


Can 


to shirk the subject of school, as though afraid | 
of betraying some secret of the prison-house! 
However, Ned’s a dear friend about whom I must ! 
talk to you some day.” 
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She spoke jestingly; but none the less was 
Polwhele conscious of a sharp touch of uneasi- 
ness. Though vaguely aware that some relation- 
ship existed, he had not hitherto associated 
Trecarrel with the Selbys: especially as the 
Colonel, who was not fond of boys, had never 
mentioned his young cousin’s name. 

When, turning a corner, they passed into the 
next reach, Violet gave a little sigh of pleasure. 
The afternoon, lessening now in brilliance, wore 
yet a smile of calm, subtly poetic radiance. 
From the dead-still water reed-spears shot up, 
with tasselled heads hanging dreamily in the 
sunlit mist: above the reeds tall poplars raised 
their delicate lace-work of autumn gold into the 
dim blueness. Encompassed by nature in such a 
mood, it was less difficult to believe oneself in 
love. 

“I say—excuse me—but aren’t you Miss 
Selby?” The boy’s voice, sounding suddenly 
almost in her ear, as they drew up under the 
reeds, was startling enough. 

“Yes,” she answered sharply. “Who are you?” 

“I’m Mellin.” She perceived the small boy 
now through the reed-tops. “I’ve been to your 
lodge-gate, after your cousin, Ned Trecarrel, you 
know. The man said he was down here in the 
meadows. I’ve been hunting for him every- 
where, and ”—the boyish treble rose to a sharp 
pipe—“I’ve found nothing but his cap—only 
about two minutes ago it was—with this paper 
pinned to the lining. It’s a note, I think, with 
your name on it.” 

“Where did you find it?” 
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“A little above here, near our perch-fishing 
hole.” Milly, putting the reed-stems aside in 
order to hand the note into the boat, displayed 
a round face and a pair of eyes big with alarm. 

The words which caught Violet’s glance were 
scribbled in pencil upon a scrap of exercise paper, 
but she read to herself without much difficulty, 
as follows: 

“Goodbye, dear. I’ve had enough—and I’m going. Do not 
marry him. He’s not what you think. Ask the fellows 
about him—any of them—in private: then you'll know. I’m 
sure you'll do this for my sake; and when you’ve heard the 
truth about him you'll be safe. If I wasn’t sure of this I 
wouldn’t desert you, dear—as I’m going to. NED.” 


“Will you row on to the corner, please?” 
There was an under-note in the quiet request 
which took the colour from the man’s cheeks. 
He pulled on, not daring to glance at her face: 
but Mellin, walking fast to keep up with the glid- 
ing boat, never took his eyes off hers. 

“Here!” he cried sharply. “This is the spot— 
this little hollow among the reeds.” 

The boat passed through the narrow entrance, 
Polwhele shipping his oars. They lay still in the 
shadow of the high bank. There was no hint 
of tragedy upon the calm face of the scene; yet 
the girl drew her breath heavily, the man’s 
fingers played nervously upon the boat’s gun- 
wale. None of them uttered a word: not a bird’s 
twitter came from the fading spearbeds. 

A second or two passed; then slowly, almost 
alongside the boat, a dark something rose up 
through the clear water. The man had nerve: 
his strong hands fastened instantly upon it. 
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The girl turned faint and dizzy for a moment. 
When she recovered, Polwhele was kneeling upon 
the bank beside Ned Trecarrel. 

“ Not dead,” he muttered hoarsely. “Not quite, 
I think—I may recover him.” 

Quickly and skilfully, while Violet crept with 
difficulty along the boat and on to the bank, 
Polwhele worked at the recognized methods ot 
resuscitation. The girl, fighting down her weak- 
ness, resolutely seconded his efforts. Even the 
small boy, fired by their example, found strength 
enough to master his first paralysis of terror. 
Sobbing and shaking, he yet managed to draw 
off the boots and socks, to press the ice-cold feet 
to his own warm little body. The three toiled 
and strove as one, impelled by the deep elemental 
instinct, common alike to the just and unjust, 
which impels us to pluck back an escaping life— 
even though we have helped to spoil it. 

Nor were their efforts in vain. Ned Trecarrel 
had not “outsoared the shadow of our night”: 
he had come back to find the shadow lightened. 

Milly knew that it was so, that his chum had 
now a supporter and champion resolved once 
for all to do him right. For when they at length 
fell back—Ned, lying weak, but plainly on the 
road to recovery, with his head in Miss Selby’s 
lap—Milly edged towards her and whispered in 
her ear: 

“You understand, Miss Selby?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“It was no accident. Ned has had more than 
he could bear.” 

“I know. Sir Upton began it ——” 
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“ But he finished it,” whispered the boy eagerly. 
“Ned saved me from him once—and has been 
worried and bullied by him ever since. Ned was 
going to you for help—but somehow turned back 
at your lodge-gate. You’ll make him tell the 
truth now?” 

“Do not fear, little lad. He shall tell all. He 
is under my protection now.” 

Ned sighed happily. Miss Selby beckoned to 
her fiancé, who drew near delicately, avoiding 
her eyes. 

‘As soon as Ned is strong enough,” she said 
firmly, “I shall have him taken to my home. 
He shall not be sent again to your school. I’m 
only a woman, but my father will support me, 
and—I will not have it done. He shall make a 
full confession to me. . . . Yes, of course I shall 
hear you also. I’m not unjust. I will hear both 
sides: but if he has been wronged——” 

She stopped abruptly. Yes, she would hear 
both sides; Polwhele knew her well enough to 
have no doubt on that score. But there was that 
in her voice—hard and stern even through her 
tears—which told him that his love-dream was 
at an end. 
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The Soul that was Lost 
By C. ROSS-JOHNSON 


JOHN Drayton—trader, beachcomber and one- 
time gentleman—awoke from his drunken slum- 
ber and staggered across the bamboo floor of his 
hut. Clutching at the palm leaf walls, he gained 
the door and gazed vacantly across to where the 
long Pacific combers broke with a stately rhythm 
on the cruel ring of reef. 

Clustering amid the belt of palms that lined 
the ivory beach, were the thatch huts of the 
islanders. Away, away on the rim of the world, 
hanging like a brazen globe ’twixt heaven and 
earth, the sun was sinking in a bed of blushing 
clouds. In land and sea and sky was but one 
unclean thing—the soddened man who swayed 
within the door-way. 

Something in his withered soul stirred at the 
sight. The dead days rose before him and 
memory rushed to mock him. “What might 
have been” stood before his reeling vision and 
flouted that which was. For one moment he 
realised his utter degradation, his crime and fall, 
and resolved to end the life he could not mend. 
Better even the evils he knew not of than the 
dregs he tasted now. 

Suddenly, and even as he raised the pistol to 
his face, an unaccustomed sound struck his ear. 
There was a clank and rattle of chain; a vibration 
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filled the air as of escaping steam. From 
the village rose ejaculations and shouts of 
surprise. 

Wondering he walked to the door and looked 
out. A steamer, looking like a yacht, had 
rounded the point and was anchoring in the bay. 
The man’s resolution faded unheeded from his 
mind as he sat and watched. Presently a boat 
put off from the steamer’s side. The trim clad 
crew were brown, but the figures in the stern- 
sheets were white, and Drayton noticed that two 
were women. How long was it since he had seen 
white women ? 

They remained on the beach some minutes 
talking with the curious natives, then one, a 
grey-bearded, elderly man, approached the house 
and greeted Drayton. 

“You must be surprised to see us,” he said in 
measured accents, as if he were addressing an 
audience. “This is the mission ship Olive 
Branch, and I am the Rev. James Barnett. 
It is the intention of the Pacific Missionary 
Society to found a station here and teach these 
poor savages the blessings of Christianity.” 

“Are you going to stop?” asked the trader 
brusquely. There was latent hostility in his 
tone. 

“It will be my privilege to teach them.” 

“The poor savages are quite happy.” 

“They don’t know what true happiness is yet,” 
answered Mr. Barnett gently. 

“They certainly won’t after you have finished 
telling them they are all bound for hell,” replied 
the other. The drink was burning in him, and 
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there is never any love lost between trader and 
missionary in the South Seas. 

Mr. Barnett shook his head sadly. He plainly 
thought the natives were not the only people in 
danger of perdition on that island. 

“My wife and I remain,” he said. “And we 
have a lady who teaches with us.” He paused 
before he turned to go. “ Well—I hope we will 
be friends—and that you will not mistrust us.” 


God knows what Agnes Russell saw in the 
wreck that she could discover traces of a man 
beneath. Perhaps she looked on Drayton as a 
brand to be plucked from the burning, and in 
the fresh enthusiasm of her new-found calling set 
about to try. Perhaps—in the beginning—she 
merely wished to overcome his prejudice that 
she might the better influence the natives. 

She knew men and the world; had taken her 
part in the life of a big town, and treated the 
man much as though she had met him in her 
mother’s drawing room. Poor Mrs. Barnett, 
with the best intentions in the world, treated him 
as a soul that was past saving, and spoke to him 
as to an imbecile child. 

It was Agnes Russell who made the first 
advances. Despite Mrs. Barnett’s horrified pro- 
tests, she went to his house and serenely 
introduced herself, and waited expectantly while 
he placed a chair. She spoke to him, quietly 
ignoring the empty bottles and the native woman 
who peeped from the door, and he sat beside her 
and stared, his eyes on her face. 

“T am afraid your servants take advantage of 
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you, Mr. Drayton,” she said, “but it is always 
the same with a bachelor household,” and she 
smiled. “Men prefer dust to scolding servants.” 

He glanced round the bare room. “There’s not 
much here to dust,” he muttered. 

“In a climate like this the less one has in a 
room the better. Do you read much? It must 
be hard to get books.” 

He wondered when he had last touched a book. 

“TI have no time to read,” he stammered—no 
time in Lotus land! 

“Fortunately we have a good stock. You must 
come over and choose what you want. Four 
o’clock? I must go and get my tea.” 

Old habits awoke in his mind. He jumped up. 

“I have—will you—lI shall give you tea,” he 
announced peremptorily, and stalked from the 
room, and she suffered it, smiling. 

Half an hour later she was defending her con- 
duct with spirit against the reproaches of Mrs. 
Barnett. 

“It is our duty to help him as much as the 
natives,” she asserted. “You ought to be grate- 
ful to me for trying, as it will have a good effect 
on them.” 

She strolled along the beach past his house 
again the next day, accompanied by her little 
dusky maid, and he appeared to be waiting on 
his verandah. As she approached he pulled out 
two chairs without looking at her. She met his 
humour, and sat talking for nearly an hour— 
speaking of a life that was closed to him and 
taking it for granted that he was familiar with it, 
though he gave no sign. 
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She was prepared to see him again the next 
day, but he did not appear. He was lying very 
drunk inside. She heard of it, and for a week 
shunned the house. 

She passed again one day and saw that he had 
mended the fence; had repaired the crazy 
uprights and put fresh plaited palm fronds round 
the wall. The yard was swept, and some clothes 
were hanging out to dry. On the verandah the 
old packing cases were lined against the wall 
with a ridiculous assumption of neatness, and 
two chairs stood side by side. Surely it was a 
mute appeal for forgiveness? Something in the 
thought of it, of the tempted soul and the dumb 
apology, dimmed her eyes for a moment, and she 
entered, greeting him as though she had heard 
nothing. 

He appeared more clean, she noticed, and he 
had brushed his hair, and the thought struck 
her that he had been waiting thus prepared on 
every afternoon. The room was swept, and he 
had tacked “trade” prints over the windows 
and shelf. His two “boys,” beaming joyfully, 
brought in tea almost before she had set foot in 
the house. She drank her tea out. of the 
enamelled iron pannikin with much apparent 
enjoyment. 

“When the schooner comes round I shall get 
some more cups,” said Drayton awkwardly. 
“Mine have been broken.” They had been 
“broken” for two years—he had hurled the last 
one at a boy in a fit of drunken rage. 

He walked home with her that day, striding 
silently by her side, and bearing a bucket of 
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tomatoes out of his garden—a peace offering. 
They grew almost wild on the island, and the 
Barnetts had more than they knew what to do 
with, but she accepted them as manna in the 
wilderness. He stood at the gate, refusing to 
enter, while she brought him out a packet of 
flower seeds. 

A change was apparent in the man from this 
time. He took to wearing shoes and socks, and 
discarded pyjamas for day wear. 

“I think a man living alone should be so 
careful to observe the little usages of civilisation, 
even in an out of the way place like this,” said 
the girl to him one day. 

“Yes, I think so,” he answered boldly. 

_ And he tore two strips off his trade calico for 
tablecloths and instructed his wondering boy in 
the art of laying a table. 

When the schooner arrived Drayton went on 
board and bought cutlery and crockery, and some 
clothes. 

“ And how about drink?” asked the supercargo 
expectantly. 

Drayton hesitated. “I'll have a _ dozen 
bottles of beer and half a dozen of rum.” 

“Six bottles,” cried the astonished supercargo. 
“Six cases, you mean, don’t you? Why, man, 
we won’t be round again for four months.” ~ 

“T said six bottles,” said the other savagely. 

As was usual when the schooner arrived, Dray- 
ton spent the evening on board. Before pulling 
off he met Agnes Russell on the beach. 

“Going to dinner on board, Mr. Drayton?” she 
asked. | 
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“Yes,” he replied, and averted his gaze from 
the mute warning in her own. 

She knew what it meant, and there was a 
moment’s silence as the boys settled to their 
seats in the boat. Never had she felt so tempted 
to say what lay in her mind, but she had a deeper 
discretion than most of her sex. 

“That means—that you will be late, I suppose.” 
There was no mistaking the meaning in her voice. 

“Oh—I—don’t know.” He gazed seaward. 
“Not necessarily—not this time,” he added, and 
tried to look reassuringly in her face. 

“Bring the captain up to our house after 
dinner,” she urged. 

“Yes; I will if I can.” He hesitated. “But 
suppose he won’t come? You can’t bring a man 
by force to call on a lady, you know,” and he 
laughed nervously. It was the first time she had 
ever heard him laugh. 

“Then can you not come alone?” she cried, 
almost with a note of anger. 

“TI will do all I can—all I possibly can,” he 
replied earnestly, and looked for a moment 
almost entreatingly at her. Then he got in his 
boat, and was pulled off to the schooner. 

He climbed its side with a half-formed prayer 
on his lips—who had forgotten how to pray. 
But it takes more than a woman’s warning and a 
man’s promise to break the habit of years. There 
were choice spirits on board—two traders bound 
for Sydney on a holiday. 

“Me call on him!” exclaimed the startled 
skipper when the invitation was delivered. 
“Like to see myself.” He added much more 
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that was objurgatory of missionaries in general, 
and on this favourite topic found an approving 
chorus in the traders and mate. 

It is fair to Drayton to say that he struggled 
against excess, but in such company and on such 
an occasion it would have taken a stronger man 
than he to keep the resolution. As it was he had 
never been known to leave the ship so sober. He 
staggered up the beach, repressing even in his 
drunkenness a strong desire to sing. That he 
was capable of contemplating music says much 
for his comparative sobriety. 

The schooner left at daybreak, and he awoke 
with a fairly clear recollection of the previous 
evening’s happenings. After a bath he felt that 
he could meet Miss Russell with some confidence. 
She chose another route for her daily walk, but 
he was determined to see her and learn the depth 
of his offence. 

He took a short cut, then turned and advanced 
slowly to meet her. She did not stop, but there 
was sufficient response in her recognition to 
encourage him to speak. She realised how great 
the temptation must have been, and his appear- 
ance now did not suggest much of an orgie the 
night before. He approached shamefacedly. 

“The skipper wouldn’t come,” he began 
apologetically. 

She could hardly suppress a smile. His 
attitude was so like that of a repentant child. 
Indeed in all her conduct with the man—in the 
unconventional introduction and visits to his 
house, in her speech with him—she had thought 
of him much as one thinks of a child for whom 
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one has a vast pity. And in her great pity for 
him she felt no shade of contempt, as is possible 
with a woman; though a man may scarcely pity 
a fellow man without some tinge of—perhaps 
unconscious—Sscorn. 

“I was very sorry for that—very sorry indeed. 
Did you get home early?” 

“Yes—oh, yes—pretty early,” he replied. “It 
was—in the morning.” 

“Perhaps he will come next time the schooner 
is in. Or perhaps”"—she spoke meaningly— 
“perhaps there will be no need for him to come.” 

They were almost at her gate now. 

“Won’t you have tea with me?” he begged 
suddenly. “Please do come,” and she consented. 

His boys, grinning proudly, put the new cups 
before her with much parade; flaunted the new 
tray in her sight, and looked with evident anxiety 
for her approval of the new plates and spoons. 
It was with difficulty their embarrassed master 
stopped them from laying his entire purchases at 
her feet for inspection. But without in the least 
ruffling his feelings she displayed the frankest 
interest in his new belongings; asked to be 
shown his kitchen; criticised his new stock of 
trade goods, and selected a pattern for a cushion. 

“If you like I will give it to the girls in my 
sewing class,” she said, “and they will make it 
for you.” 

He thanked her gratefully. “Let them make 
two,” he urged, “and keep one for yourself,” and 
she assented. 

That day he shook off his usual moody silence, 
born of a sullen shame. She put him at his ease 
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as only she could, and he found himself chatting 
almost gaily. It struck her that his greatest 
temptation lay in the idle, easy life. 

“IT wonder you don’t show a more grasping, 
financial spirit,” she laughed. “The natives 
might make much more copra than they do if 
you only pressed them a little, and I am told 
there are no traders on those little islands 
opposite. You would soon be able to leave 
this place and return to your people.” 

“Yes,” he said, and gazed seaward. A new 
light shone in his eyes—the spirit of civilisation 
was stirring within him. Its grand and essential 
purpose was born again in his bosom—the desire 
to make money. She followed up her advantage. 

“And you must build a new copra store—a 
good, substantial one.” She knew that he alone 
could use hammer and chisel. 

“TI have no saw,” he began. 

“Mr. Barnett will lend you all you want,” she 
replied eagerly. “We'll goandask him. Come.” 

She almost took him by the arm in her anxiety, 
and before he well knew he was going he found 
himself on the Barnett’s verandah while she 
explained his errand to the missionary. 

The latter was solemnly cordial. Certainly he 
would lend all that was necessary. His car- 
penter’s chest was at Mr. Drayton’s disposal. 
He then evinced an inclination to hold forth on 
the evils of idleness. 

“I know where it is kept,” interrupted the girl. 
“Come along, Mr. Drayton,” and they left the 
missionary with an unfinished phrase on his lips 
and a shocked expression on his face. 
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With a look of anguish he watched her rum- 
maging among the neatly ordered tools and 
replacing chisels in pockets that were manifestly 
intended for augurs. 

“Now, have you got everything you want?” 

“ Yes, thanks,” said Drayton, with his arms full. 

For a fortnight he laboured hard. Every after- 
noon she walked over to watch the progress of 
the work and discuss his plans for visiting the 
neighbouring islets. He got into the habit of 
spending nearly every evening at the Barnett’s, 
sitting for the most part silent by the girl’s side, 
while she talked or played the harmonium and 
the Barnetts read. 

Then came a day when the sight of her white 
dress was no longer the signal for him to lay 
down adze or mortising chisel, and his boys told 
him she was ill of fever. She had had two or 
three slight attacks already, as all must get it in 
the Islands. Inured though he was he siill 
suffered from it, and he knew the girl could not 
escape. Anxiously he left his work and went to 
the mission to ask for news. She was better, said 
Mr. Barnett; a temperature of 104 still, but better. 
It was her first attack, and was bound to be 
severe, but “we must put our trust in an All- 
wise.” 

Drayton tramped his verandah feverishly. It 
was ridiculous, he told himself. The girl was 
bound to get malaria. He got it every month 
almost—everyone got it—Mrs. Barnett had had 
it only a few days previously. Perhaps if he 
steadied his nerves—— 

He went to a cupboard and uncorked a bottle 
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of his still untasted rum. But even as he raised 
the glass to his lips he saw himself as he had 
been; he saw the girl’s face before him, and he 
flung the bottle from him. Then he wandered 
out into the night and paced amid the palms. 

At grey dawn he was peering over the mission 
fence, cursing the missionary that he slept so 
late. At sunrise he was still there, and Mr. 
Barnett saw the question in his eyes. 

“Much the same I think; perhaps a trifle 
better.” 

Drayton lingered, hungry to hear more, but 
the missionary had souls to save—other souls to 
save—and went off to his senior class, which had 
almost mastered the mysteries of the alphabet. 

Twice again before midday Drayton asked for 
further news, and for the rest hung about within 
sight of the house and her window. He picked 
the flowers she had given him, but a great shy- 
ness held him, and he could not deliver them. 
At least if she could not have them he was 
unworthy of them, and he flung them in the sea— 
an offering to the gods perhaps. At sunset he 
was on the mission verandah again. 

“She is very ill,” said the missionary. “ Yes; 
worse I am afraid.” 

Again Drayton rambled aimlessly about. He 
entered his hut, dark and deserted. His body 
was weak for food, and in the weakness 
the old evil worked strongly. In the darkness 
and alone, Drayton fought his fight; battled 
for mastery with his devil, while nature cried 
for stimulant, food or drink. Through the 
open door and across the shimmering starlight, 
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he caught a glimpse of a dim-lit window. In his 
delirium he could see the white, still face on 
scarcely whiter pillow. With a cry he flung 
himself towards the cupboard. 

In the hush of the night the missionary heard 
a sound of shattered glass from the trader’s hut. 
“ Already,” he muttered, and his face hardened. 
“A drunken orgie while the girl lies dying.” 

But the rum was soaking in the sand from 
broken bottles, while Drayton lay with head on 
arms and sobbed. For the awakening soul had 
triumphed within him, and he found again his 
manhood. So for a time he sat there, dreaming, 
as one’s thoughts take form after long illness; 
then slept the sleep of exhaustion. 

He awoke, and knew that he was hungry, and 
ate. Until dawn he sat on the verandah watch- 
ing her window, then went down to wait for 
news. 

The missionary was surprised to see him; 
thought him lying in drunken slumber, but 
looked into his face and saw it was not drink that 
marked it so. 

“She is better,” he announced with feeling. 
“Last night she passed the crisis, and is 
sleeping.” 

“And Mrs. Barnett?” asked the other. 

“My wife is asleep too. She is worn out with 
watching the last two nights,” and Drayton 
noticed that the missionary’s face was also wan. 

For a moment the two men looked into each 
other’s eyes, and in a common sorrow came 
nearer to an understanding. Drayton stretched 
out his hand, and the missionary took it. “We 
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are very fond of Agnes,” he murmured, “ my wife 
and I”; and he went slowly back to the sick 
room. 

Malarial fever is short and sharp. <A couple 
of days passed and the girl’s lounge was carried 
into the garden. She had been told of Drayton’s 
visits, and had received a bunch of flowers, 
gathered haphazard and tied with string, and 
she knew that they were all he had. 

He came eagerly to her, and she welcomed him 
smiling, and shook his hand and looked with 
surprise on his glad face. 

“How you have altered,” she cried frankly (for 
was he not a child’), “ but your face looks thinner 
and tired—why—have—you been ill too, Mr. 
Drayton?” she asked suddenly. 

“No, no. But I am so glad to see you well 
again, and to have you back to talk to me,” and 
he laughed joyfully, looking steadily in her eyes 
as he had never done. “I—we—have been so 
anxious.” 

And suddenly a wave of understanding swept 
over her, and she saw him, a man again. Per- 
haps with her woman’s instinct she guessed 
already what he did not himself know. She put 
the fan up over her flushed face. 

“How is the store getting on?” 

“ Just as you saw it last.” 

“Haven’t you done any more?” 

“Not a bit,” he replied cheerfully. 

There was a moment’s pause. “What have 
you been doing then, Mr. Drayton?” 

“Oh, nothing,” but there was no shame in his 
voice. “Just walking about.” 
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“Did you read that last book I lent you?” 

“No. I haven’t begun it yet.” 

“Then—what have you been doing?” 

“Loafing,” he laughed. “Taking a holiday till 
you got better.” 

He spoke once more of his plans, and this time 
it was he who did the talking, while she listened, 
half afraid. When he left her he took up his 
unfinished work again for the first time since her 
illness. He waited for her accustomed visit, but 
she did not come, and at last with a fine air of 
grievance he strode after her as she was taking 
her usual walk. 

“You never come to see me now,” he exclaimed 
reproachfully. 

She had been expecting this, and tried to parry 
him. “It is not my place to call on you,” she 
laughed. 

“But you always used to,” he cried in injured 
tones. 

She could not explain that he was then a child, 
that he was now aman. “Think of the conven- 
tionalities. It is not at all proper,” and she 
laughed again. 

Why couldn’t he come to see her at the 
Barnett’s, she asked—yes, of course, they were 
always pleased to see him. It wasn’t at all right 
for her to go in that manner—no, not even in the 
island. The Barnetts were much surprised—yes, 
certainly Mrs. Barnett had spoken to her on the 
subject. She only came the first time because 
she thought he might like to speak English again. 
There was no reason at all why she should come 
again—but—well, she would come, and she 
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laughed softly to herself. Really he was just 
like a spoiled child after all! 

So he went back happy and laboured mightily 
at the new building. 

And every afternoon she came and sat on his 
verandah, and spoke of island affairs and of the 
great world outside. 

The weeks passed. He was away a couple of 
days buying copra from the other village; and 
again for a few days when he sailed over to the 
islets near to arrange to buy from them. The 
girl noticed that the days were longer when he 
was away. In such a small place the society 
even of a child is a break in the monotony. 

When the store was finished she came to see 
him make copra. Then he made a new couch, 
and she helped him measure out and design a 
cover of print, which she was to sew. She began 
it at his house and left it there—forgotten. 
When she had nearly finished it she realised 
guiltily that she had always left it behind, and 
only worked at it during her visits to him. 

The schooner arrived, and she watched it with 
a sinking heart. She saw the boys launching 
Drayton’s boat, and presently he was standing at 
the gate of the mission house. 

“T am going on board,” he said. She looked at 
him doubtfully, without speaking. “And I am 
going to spend the evening on board, and,” he 
spoke deliberately, “I am going to have two 
glasses of whisky.” 

She understood his intention. “I can trust 
you,” she said—and wondered if she could. It 
was the first time they had spoken on the subject. 
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“Shall I see you if I call when I leave the 
schooner—say at ten?” 

“ You will see me if you call at ten,” she replied. 

He went on board and astonished the super- 
cargo by his large order of tea. Later he 
astonished them still further. On shore one of 
the occupants of the mission house was restless— 
tried to settle to sewing; to the native grammar ; 
to reading, and refused Mrs. Barnett’s advice to 
go to bed. 

At 9.30 there were footsteps on the coral path, 
and Drayton walked on to the verandah with a 
smiling face. 

“Good evening, Miss Russell. 1 am surprised 
to find you keeping such late hours. I have 
brought you some papers, Mr. Barnett. No, 
thanks, I won’t stay.” At the steps he turned 
and held up two fingers at the girl, smiled, and 
vanished. 

“Now I think I shall go to bed,” announced 
the girl. “Why do you keep me up so late, you 
naughty Aunt Barnett.” 

“My dear,” remonstrated the outraged Mrs. 
Barnett, who had no sense of humour, and began 
a solemn protest, but the girl laughed contentedly 
and much to Mr. Barnett’s dismay kissed him on 
the cheek. 

Mr. Barnett had expressed a desire to visit the 
neighbouring islands with a view to enlisting 
students who would be sent back to teach their 
fellows. Drayton placed his big half-decked 
whaleboat at the missionary’s service, intending 
to go over also in a native double canoe to buy 
cocoanuts. The passage by canoe was slow and 
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unpleasant, for the craft was unwieldy, formed 
by lashing two pairs of canoes together and erect- 
ing a rough platform. 

Agnes Russell begged so hard to be allowed to 
go also that she gained her point. Mr. Barnett 
hoped her presence might have some influence 
on the natives, and his wife was too old for such 
“picnics,” as the girl put it. Drayton sent his 
most trustworthy boys with the missionary, and 
left at daybreak himself in the canoe. He 
reached Matu-ana late in the afternoon, and 
found the whaleboat already there, after a rough 
passage. It had been blowing hard all day, and 
Drayton got his lubberly vessel under the lee of 
the island not a minute too soon, for the wind 
increased in violence and threatened to blow him 
out to sea, despite the efforts of his crew. 

“If the gale doesn’t abate to-morrow we shall 
be stuck here for a couple of days,” he remarked 
to Agnes Russell as they stood on the beach. 
“We can never return while this lasts.” 

The boys were carrying their gear up to a 
couple of tents pitched under the palms, out of 
reach of the sand-flies. Agnes and her little 
maid occupied one tent, and the trader and the 
missionary the other. The boats had been 
emptied of everything to avoid any chance of 
theft, and Drayton gave orders that the whaler, 
which was lying nearly a hundred yards from the 
canoe, should be towed up closer. 

“Where is Mr. Barnett?” he asked. 

“He is trying to collect the natives at their 
club-house,” replied the girl. “I left him in the 
village. He has only three or four of his students 
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with him,” she added. “I suppose there is no 
danger. The natives here’—she glanced at 
Drayton slily—“ have not had the privilege of a 
civilising influence among them for some years 
as ours have.” 

“True,” he assented gravely. “I have seldom 
been over here. But they are quietenough.” He 
reflected a moment. “They have a very sacred 
idol or relic. Ihave seenit. It is just a piece of 
obsidian hung up in a tree with the skull of an 
old chief. I suppose Mr. Barnett would scarcely 
be so foolish as to meddle with it?” 

They looked at each other doubtfully. Like 
many other worthy missionaries, Mr. Barnett 
was more zealous than discreet. 

“TI will go and look for him,” said Drayton, and 
picked up his rifle. 

He had scarcely spoken when from the village 
there arose a shrill cry of rage and a clamour 
of angry native voices. A moment later the 
missionary and his students dashed out of the 
palms and raced to the whaleboat which was 
nearest them. Behind came a mob of infuriated 
savages, brandishing clubs and spears. 

Drayton seized the girl by the arm, and began 
to run towards the boat, but stopped suddenly 
in consternation. The crew were gathered round 
the whaler towing her towards the canoe. Now 
they caught the missionary, bundled him in 
and pulled hurriedly out to sea, hoisting the 
sail. 

“Quick, quick. Jump in the canoe,” cried 
Drayton, and half carried the girl on board. 

The natives were streaming along the beach 
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towards him. He strove desperately to cut the 
tough native rope with which the canoe was 
moored to a post, while the girl picked up a pole 
to push off. He was aware of a dark, angry face 
almost in his own, but dared not leave his task 
to settle with the man. Even in his passion the 
savage recognised Drayton, and bore him no ill- 
will. He raised his club and aimed a blow at 
the girl. Still struggling furiously with the rope 
Drayton swung aside and interposed his defence- 
less body, and the blow fell heavy on head and 
shoulder. 

The trader dropped senseless on the deck, but 
the last strand was cut. Even before the foe 
could grasp it the canoe was drifting out of reach. 
In another minute it was caught by the gale and 
driven rapidly seawards. For a moment the girl 
crouched, sick and faint, then she dragged herself 
to the unconscious body and clutched it with one 
hand, while with the other she gripped the reel- 
ing platform. The waves broke over them, and 
the water revived the man. 

For a little while he lay back to ease his throb- 
bing head. The girl folded a mat and slipped it 
under him; then laid her hand lightly on his 
brow. Under the tanned face, now white with 
pain, she saw the colour surge; and so she sat, 
looking at him strangely. He roused himself 
with an effort. 

“TIT must get aft, to the steering paddle,” he said. 
“But—I have no will to move while your hand 
is on my head.” 

A smile flickered over her face as she—left her 
hand where it was. The canoe danced aimlessly 
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on the waves, driven at the mercy of the wind. 
Watery clouds scurried across the moon. 

“Now try to sleep,” said Drayton. He glanced 
at his pocket compass. “Promise me you will 
sleep. To-morrow it will be your turn to keep 
watch.” ! ai 

They crept aft, and he held the paddle while 
the girl lay down. Exhausted by the strain she 
even slept a little, and he sat with his injured 
arm over her body—to steady her. 

By dawn the wind was dying away. No trace 
of land could be seen, but Drayton knew in which 
direction it lay and set the two mat sails with the 
girl’s help. 

“It was done for me,” she murmured. “ You 
would have given your life for mine.” 

His feverish face was very near the girl’s. 

“You gave me mine,” he said hoarsely. “I 
only offered what was yours. It was dead, and 
you brought it back from the shadows. My soul 
was shrivelled and you breathed into it, and I 
lived.” 

He could not see her face, and he would not 
turn his head. Of what use? She had given 
him life. What more should he ask of her? He 
would bring her safely back; then go out into 
the world again with the life she had given him 
and do what he could with it. But the girl’s 
hand lay still on his arm and gripped it so that 
he winced with the pain. 

“Now let us keep our lives,” he said. “I shall 
see if the boys have left anything on board.” 

She took the paddle and he rammaged between 
the canoes. He looked over his shoulder at her, 
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then got the mat sail between them. Presently 
he returned. 

“This is all the water,” he said, and held up 
two black bottles. “One for each of us.” He put 
a bottle by her side, and placed his own behind 
him. “This is your share of the biscuits. I am 
afraid I have more than my share,” and he smiled 
as he patted a bulge in his pocket. 

The girl was thirsty and drank some of her 
water. He also placed his bottle to his lips. She 
ate a biscuit. 

“Are you not going to eat anything?” she 
asked. 

“ Not yet; my head is too bad and I have fever.” 

He sat by the oar and groaned as the fever 
burned him. She took the paddle from him. 

“I shall steer. Itismyturn. You sleep.” 

His head nodded. “No—no—I can—I—can— 
I ——.” But his eyelids would not open, and he 
lay loosely huddled against the side, in a half 
sleep, half stupor. 

A swift suspicion seized the girl. Cautiously 
she edged forward, and, leaning over, picked up 
his bottle of water. 

It was empty! 

She fumbled in his pocket and drew out—a bit 
of rope. With a sob she dropped on her knees 
beside the man and bent over him. He stirred 
and opened his eyes. 

“T dreamt,” he murmured heavily. “I dreamt 
—and—my cheek is wet.” 

The girl was standing with her back to him. 
“It is only the salt spray,” she said, and there was 
a catch in her voice. 
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His head sank on his breast again, and he 
muttered incoherently. She put some water to 
his lips and poured some down his throat. As 
the day wore on he recovered himself. 

“What a useless beast I am,” he said, as he 
painfully took the paddle. “Now have some 
‘lunch’; it must be midday.” 

“T will if you do.” 

“Very well.” He put his bottle to his mouth 
eagerly. 

The girl reached over suddenly and took the 
bottle from him and flung it in the sea. She 
looked at him with shining eyes. 

“While you were asleep,” she said, “I dis- 
covered your trick. Forshame! I did not think 
you would deceive me,” and she tried to smile 
with quivering lips. “Now, unless you drink, I 
shall not touch a drop.” 

In vain he protested; vowed he was not 
thirsty; that he had drained his bottle dry while 
she was not looking; the girl was adamant. 

“Very well, I give in. But you drink first,” 
he said. “Now play fair. Four gulps each.” 

They laughed almost light-heartedly as he 
peered through the bottle while she drank 
to see that she took her share. Then he had 
his turn, and they squabbled afresh because 
he took less, gulping noisily to conceal his 
iniquity. 

Thus the day passed—and the night, and at 
dawn he saw the loom of land ahead. By noon 
watchful eyes had sighted them and willing 
arms paddled them swiftly to shore. The 
missionary and his wife were almost dis- 
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tracted with grief and anxiety, and half the 
canoes of the village were out in search. 

As Drayton had feared, it was the indiscretion 
of the missionary that had led to the attack. He 
had found the natives assembled under their 
sacred tree to consider his proposals, and to prove 
the impotence of their god, he had raised impious 
hands to tear it down. 

Weakened by his wound the trader lay helpless 
in the mission house under the fever which con- 
sumed him. For a week he battled with it, 
nursed by two women, though he saw but one. 
Slowly he recovered, and Mrs. Barnett went back 
to other duties, but the girl stayed by him, taking 
short rest. 

“He saved my life,” she said. “This much I 
owe him.” 

In time he crept back to his own house, and 
sat there, a lonely figure, working out his destiny. 
He must leave the island—that he was resolved 
upon. 

He was content to stay if he might but see 
the girl—hear her voice and see her always. But 
that was impossible. She would leave one day, 
and he could not live on alone, leading the old 
life with the new soul the girl had given him. 
Better that he should leave now, with her 
influence strong upon him. So he sat, dreaming 
of a future that seemed blacker than the past, for 
now there was the consciousness of a joy that 
might not be. 

But something of his mind he resolved to tell 
the girl, and ask for her good wishes. He joined 
her as she walked along the beach. 
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“T have been thinking,” he said, “and I—have 
something to tell you.” 

She flushed and looked away. “ Yes?” she said 
softly. But he mistook her action. 

“No; do not turn your head,” he pleaded. “I 
will say nothing to hurt you. Am I a child to 
ask for the stars? I only came to say good-bye.” 

“Oh,” she cried, and looked at him with 
amazed eyes. “Good-bye? Are—you going to 
leave? For good?” 

“For good,” he answered wearily, “or ill. God 
knows. Surely it must be for good, since you 
have made me. But first I must tell you and 
thank you. Agnes—let me call you Agnes—just 
for this once. And let me take your hand—and 
hold it, only for this once. I cannot tell you all 
that I would say. But you will understand. 
And sometimes you will think of me when I am 
gone; think of the outcast that you found upon 
this island and moulded back to manhood. 
Think of the man you made and the soul you 
gave me—I will try to keep it, Agnes, as you 
would have me; holding it in trust for you.” 

“But—why will you leave—why will you 
leave?” she cried, and he wondered at the 
tears in her voice. 

“ You—will you not leave one day?” he asked. 

“Yes—one day.” 

“ Well—it is better that I should go now—and 
start afresh with the life that you have given me. 
Agnes, can you not see? I cannot live—alone— 
when you are gone. And yet—the old life was 
not more empty than the new will be. But I 
could not live on here alone.” 
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She stopped, and he felt her hand tremble 
within his grasp. He looked up and saw in her 
eyes that which a man sees but once in his life, 
and all his heart and soul leaped into his face to 
meet her own. 

“Agnes!” he cried, for he could not believe he 
did not dream. 

“And I?” she whispered. “Must I then live 
alone?” 

And once again he felt the salt spray on his 
cheek. 








The Amateur Emigrants 


By THOMAS COBB 


Author of “Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation,” “The Friendships of Veronica,” 
“Mr. Passingham,” et., etc. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THIEVES! 


My own bedroom at Hornby Hall was next to 
that of Colonel Smithson; the capacity of the 
house having been taxed to its utmost limits by 
the influx of four guests, he had apologised for 
putting me in what was in fact his dressing- 
room.: A small wardrobe had been placed in 
front of the second door, and it is true there was 
not much space to spare, but the chief con- 
sideration after last night’s experiences was the 
comfortable bed with its spring mattress, on 
which I lay down with a sense of goodwill 
towards every fellow creature with the exception 
of my host, whose cough kept me awake for more 
than half an hour. 

Still, I must have been asleep for some time 
when I was aroused by a violent tapping at the 
door behind the wardrobe: 

“Hullo!” I shouted, sitting up in bed. 

“ Beresford, Beresford!” cried the Colonel from 
the adjoining room. 

“What is it?” I demanded, sleepily. 

“Did you hear anything?” he answered, 
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“Why, yes, there’s no doubt about that,” I 
returned. 

“There are thieves in the house—thieves,” he 
continued. “For goodness’ sake get up—get up 
and come to my room.” 

Confident that the thieves existed only in his 
imagination, I reluctantly got out of bed, put on 
a jacket over my pyjamas, and going out to the 
thickly carpetted landing, tapped at Colonel 
Smithson’s door. He opened it at once, having 
a revolver in one hand and a poker in the other: 

“They’re in the dining-room,” he whispered 
hoarsely. “I heard them open the window. 
Hush! don’t make a noise,” he continued, and 
the next instant broke into a violent fit of 
coughing. 

“Suppose we go and look for them,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Take the revolver,” he said, thrusting it into 
my hand. “I can manage with the poker. Lead 
the way, Beresford,” and so revolver in hand, 
leaving Smithson on the landing, I made my 
way downstairs to the hall, to find the dining- 
room door locked on the inside. Beginning to 
think that Colonel Smithson had been justified 
in his suspicions, I lost no time in unbolting the 
front door, and going towards the large, low 
dining-room window discovered it wide open. 

Entering the room at once and unlocking the 
door I could see Smithson’s dim figure leaning 
over the balusters upstairs: 

“Is that you, Beresford?” he demanded. 

“Afraid they’ve got clear away,” I answered, 
and upon hearing this he began to descend, 
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dropping the poker, which clattered noisily down 
the stairs, though it did not bring Cuthbert out 
of his room. 

“The same rascals who stole Felicia’s spaniel,” 
exclaimed Smithson. “Some of your ruffians, no 
doubt! But I’ll have no more of it. Ill bring 
an action. Would you mind striking a match 
and lighting the lamp,” he asked. “Upon my 
word I feel so unnerved I can’t keep my hand 
steady.” 

When I had struck a match and taken off the 
globe and chimney and lighted the lamp, we 
saw that the sideboard door stood open, and on 
making an examination of its contents, Colonel 
Smithson declared that the burglars had removed 
a considerable quantity of silver. As he stood 
explaining that the forks and spoons had been 
in the possession of his family for many genera- 
tions, we were joined by the youthful footman, 
the only man in the house besides Smithson and 
his guests, and when he had reviled the fellow 
for not appearing on the scene earlier, it was 
suggested that we might as well return to our 
rooms. 

On the way upstairs again we saw three doors 
slightly open and as many terrified faces peeping 
out, Cuthbert having evidently slept throughout 
the turmoil, for assuredly he was not the man 
to remain in the background on any occasion of 
the kind. While Smithson was attacked ‘by 
Emma, I did my best to console Winifred, and 
although he insisted that further sleep was out 
of the question for the night, I left him talking 
to Felicia and returned to bed as the hall clock 
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struck half-past one, soon closing my eyes, nor 
reopening them until a cup of tea was 
brought to my room at eight o’clock the next 
morning. 

On the tray I felt a little surprised to see a 
letter folded in the form of a cocked hat and 
addressed in Felicia’s bold handwriting. Open- 
ing it with some curiosity, I read a few lines 
imploring me with much underscoring to dress 
as quickly as possible and to meet her in the 
drawing-room before breakfast: 

“My father,” she explained as she offered her 
hand, “insisted that I should hear all about the 
burglary and how he just missed catching the 
thieves, before I went to sleep again last night. 
He is very bitter against Mr. Carmichael, and 
you know how freely he can express himself when 
he tries.” 

“In all the circumstances,” I suggested, “ one 
ought to make excuses.” 

“That is all very well,” she continued, “and 
for my own part I never pay the slightest atten- 
tion to him. But if Mr. Carmichael had stolen 
the silver himself, it would be impossible to say 
nastier things. If they should be so unfortunate 
to meet at breakfast, they will never be friends 
again.” 

“Well,” I returned, “I wouldn’t give much for 
their friendship as it is.” 

“How can you stand there arguing when I 
want you to help me!” she exclaimed. “You are 
one of those men who will never do as they are 
told.” 

As she was speaking, and we stood rather close 
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together, the door opened and Winifred entered 
the room, but seeing us she stopped in sudden 
surprise for an instant, then backed away with 
extreme precipitation : 

“Please don’t run off,” cried Felicia, capturing 
her hand. “I was just explaining to Leigh that 
my father is perfectly furious with Mr. Car- 
michael on account of the burglary, and I hate 
the notion of anything like a quarrel. If only 
I could get your brother away——’” 

“Why, of course,” answered Winifred with her 
head in the air, “ there will be no difficulty about 
that. I will run up to Cuthbert’s room and tell 
him what you wish.” 

“ Now, now,” pleaded Felicia, “pray don’t stand 
on your dignity. I am merely doing my best to 
manage two obstinate men. If only I could see 
Mr. Carmichael himself——” 

“ That sounds rather like his step on the stairs,” 
I suggested, throwing open the door and going 
to the hall; Felicia re-entered the next moment 
leading Cuthbert, a willing victim, by the right 
arm. Having no suspicion of the exciting occur- 
rences of the night, he seemed to be glowing with 
health and vigour, beginning to talk about his 
emigrants before he was well across the thresh- 
old. 

“I was just thinking,” he said, “that it might 
act as a little encouragement to Sawkins and the 
rest to make them a present of a few of our fowls.” 
At this point, however, he was impetuously 
interrupted by Felicia, and his astonishment on 
hearing what had happened during the night 
knew no bounds. But when he grasped the idea 
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that the burglars might conceivably be numbered 
amongst his settlers, he sank helplessly into the 
nearest chair: 

“Surely,” he muttered, “such a thing is beyond 
the limits of possibility.” 

“Well,” she continued, “my father’s mind is 
very much upset, as you may imagine. And if 
you and Leigh wouldn’t mind going to make 
certain that the emigrants are all in their tents, 
I should feel more grateful than I can possibly 
tell you. Then Miss Carmichael and I might 
come to the encampment to hear the report after 
breakfast.” 

“Certainly, by all means; I will go at once,” 
he answered, quite as impatient to establish the 
innocence of his people as Felicia could be to 
get him off the premises. Although it was dis- 
appointing to leave just as a servant was carrying 
the hot. breakfast across the hall, hearing Colonel 
Smithson’s warning cough on the landing, I took 
Cuthbert’s arm and led him to the front door. 
Placing his cap in his hand, I crossed the thresh- 
old, while he at once began to animadvert on 
the obvious injustice of condemning men unheard 
in their defence. 

“Give a dog a bad name!” he exclaimed, as we 
crossed a field, “and it is true that you may as 
well hang him at once.” 

“This dog was stolen,” I answered. “And if 
I were you I shouldn’t make too certain of 
anything but the fact that Mrs. Hankey was 
extremely desirous that you should not quarrel 
with her father.” 

“Odd,” he cried, “that such a narrow-minded, 
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bigoted man should be the father of such a 
woman.” 

Seeing no sign of Pegge at the beech trees, we 
continued our walk to the farm-house, where we 
found him breakfasting in the kitchen on what 
appeared to be a dried haddock, which he 
insisted that he had caught yesterday in the 
river. To do him justice, he looked very crest- 
fallen on hearing about the burglary at Hornby 
Hall. 

“When did you see Mr. Sawkins last?” I asked. 

“It might have been about ten o’clock last 
night, sir, but Sawkins—— ” 

“Where?” I interrupted. 

“Well,” answered Pegge, “I left him outside 
the Blue Dragon.” | 

“TI certainly thought,” said Cuthbert in his most 
austere manner, “that I had impressed upon you 
the fact that no public-house could be allowed 
to have a place in my scheme. I have explained 
over and over again that to all intents and pur- 
poses we were in the middle of a prairie——” 

“Why, yes, sir,” retorted Pegge in a fatherly 
tone, “but thinks I if so be there’s a Hornby Hall 
on the prairie, why nota pub?” 

Taking off his cap, Cuthbert drew a deep breath 
as he walked out of the kitchen, leaving Pegge 
to continue his breakfast: 

“You see, Beresford,” he said sadly, “what a 
mistake it was to make the slightest departure 
from my original plans. It is the first step which 
costs. These men are as logical as an ingenuous 
child. I am afraid I have thought too much of 
my personal inclination—though, I confess,” he 
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admitted, “it is difficult to turn a deaf ear to any 
suggestion of Mrs. Hankey’s.” 

“Consequently,” I answered as we stood in the 
sunshine in front of the box-tree arch, “she may 
find it equally hard to turn a deaf ear to any— 
any proposal of yours!” 

He turned abruptly to face me: 

“You—you mean that?” he exclaimed, colour- 
ing deeply. “Beresford,” he continued with 
intense fervour, “there are times when I see 
the most brilliant future awaiting me.” 

“Take my advice,” I returned, “and don’t keep 
it waiting too long.” 

“A primitive, wholesome, unselfish life,” he 
cried, “shared by the woman of one’s choice— 
what lot could be more magnificent?” 

“Well,” I suggested, “ how about breakfast?” 

“Don’t you think we ought to see Sawkins in 
the first place—since you have particularised 
him?” asked Cuthbert. 

“That might make us rather late,” I returned. 
“Suppose,” I added as we returned to the kitchen, 
“you tell Pegge to do what he can for us on the 
spot!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Pegge, touching his cap. 

“Perhaps,” I hinted, “you have some more 
haddocks?” 

“ Beg pardon—roach,” he answered calmly, and 
a quarter of an hour later we were seated on two 
empty packing cases in the lecture hall eating 
our makeshift breakfasts from a third. | 

When the deficient meal ended, Pegge betrayed 
great impatience to set out to the encampment, 
insisting that neither Coad nor Sopp would know 
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how to begin work upon the fallen tree in his 
absence. But for once in a way Cuthbert refused 
to be persuaded, and accordingly Pegge was 
constrained to accompany us to Sawkins’ tent, 
where we found the flap fastened down as if the 
three men were still asleep within. 

“Not awake yet, I'll be bound,” suggested 
Pegge. 

“Doesn’t that point to a disturbed night?” I 
asked. 

“My dear fellow,” Cuthbert remonstrated, 
“whatever we do, let everybody have fair play. 
Don’t begin with a bias!” 

By way of an answer, I drew back the flap 
and entered the tent, which proved to be empty, 
whereupon Pegge said he had no doubt Sawkins 
had gone to bathe in the river, and offered to 
go at once to fetch him. Cuthbert, however, told 
Pegge, with some asperity, to join Coad and 
Sopp at our encampment, and indeed it was 
difficult to credit the three missing emigrants 
with a love of cold water for any purpose what- 
soever. 

“T confess,” he said, as we made our way slowly 
in Pegge’s wake, “their absence gives rise to a 
certain suspicion! ” 

“Their absence would be excellent,” I answered, 
“if they had departed as empty-handed as they 
arrived.” 

At the top of the hill we found Felicia, Winifred 
and Emma watching Coad and Sopp as they 
sawed the beech tree into sections, and with a 
pathetically shame-faced air Cuthbert admitted 
the absence of the emigrants. 
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“My father,” said Felicia, “has already sent a 
telegram to Scotland Yard——” 

“And,” cried Cuthbert, “I shall go at once to 
assure Colonel Smithson of my deep regret——’” 

“Oh, how extremely tiresome!” she answered. 
“I wanted so particularly to talk over an idea 
that occurred to me at three o’clock this morning. 
Suppose you send a message by Leigh,” she 
added with sudden inspiration. 

“You don’t think it would be more satisfactory 
to offer my apology in person?” he suggested, 
but she turned in my direction on the instant: 

“If you go at once,” she cried, “ you will catch 
my father before he leaves the house.” 

“In the meantime,” said Cuthbert, “we ought 
to settle upon a fresh site for our tent!” 

“Of that there cannot be the least necessity,” 
answered Emma. “Mrs. Hankey has been kind 
enough to invite me and Winifred to sleep at the 
Hall to-night, so that you and Dr. Beresford can 
use ours.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SERGEANT HUTCHINGS. 


I nap not seen the Colonel since the middle of 
the night, and he was still in a condition of 
extreme excitement. Nothing could persuade 
him that the burglars were not included amongst 
the emigrants, nor could I convince him that they 
were necessarily the three men who had taken 
flight. 

“Carmichael,” I explained, “has sent me as a 
kind of ambassador——” 
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“No wonder,” was the answer, “that he is 
ashamed to show his face.” 

“I was instructed to offer you his sincerest 
apologies——” 

“ Apologies be hanged!” cried Smithson. “Will 
any number of apologies bring back my silver? 
Some of it had been in the family for generations. 
I shall not rest until I have given Mr. Carmichael 
a piece of my mind.” 

“Far more judicious to keep it to yourself,” I 
answered. 

“Do you expect me to submit to such treatment 
without a word?” he demanded. 

“You must understand,” I explained, “that, 
thanks to Carmichael, there is probably a farther 
loss in store for you.” ) 

“Bless my soul! what do you mean?” 

“I was thinking of Felicia,” I said, and few 
men can ever have looked more profoundly 
surprised. For a few moments he stared as 
if he entertained doubts concerning my sanity 
also: 

“Good gracious!” he exclaimed as soon as his 
cough would allow him to articulate, “ you almost 
took my breath away. Beresford,” he continued, 
“you know I always take the bull by the horns. 
I shall be perfectly frank with you. I was sorry 
when Felicia threw you over years ago, infernally 
sorry, because, to speak as I find, I can’t say you 
ever struck me as a particularly obstinate man. 
However that may be, I thought that difficulty 
had been got over. I expected to see you and 
Felicia make a match of it after all.” 

“If I am any judge,” I answered, “Carmichael 
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will ask her to marry him before many days have 
passed.” 

“But,” he demanded, “should I be justified in 
countenancing such an arrangement?” 

“Why on earth not?” 

“Can you honestly tell me he is sane?” 

“As sane as any man living.” 

“What a poor opinion you must have of your 
fellow-creatures,” he answered. “Here is a fellow 
who knows as much about farming as—as an 
omnibus conductor; he buys a freehold at twice 
its value, brings down the sweepings of the 
London slums and settles them, as he calls it, 
close to my estate—and you tell me he is not a 
fool!” 

“I beg your pardon,” I retorted, “I told you 
nothing of the kind. A man may be unwise 
without being insane, and all that Carmichael 
requires is tactful management.” 

“Ah, well,” said Colonel Smithson, “I know 
my daughter, and if he marry her he will get it.” 

He then left me alone while he fetched a box 
of excellent cigars, and by the time we had 
smoked a couple each it became evident that he 
took a far more hopeful view of the situation. 
He asked one or two very pertinent questions 
concerning Cuthbert’s means, hinted at his own 
willingness to purchase Hornby Farm—at a 
price!—and finally expressed his intention to 
accompany me to the encampment, where we 
found Winifred standing over the fire wearing 
the most becoming of drab aprons, while she 
melted some butter in a frying-pan. 

Felicia, who had just returned with Cuthbert 
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and Miss Gingell, her warm admirer, from a visit 
to the emigrants, regarded her father with some 
apprehension until I succeeded in conveying by 
dumb motions the utter futility of anything 
resembling alarm. Stepping eagerly forward, 
Cuthbert began a profuse apology, but to judge 
from the Colonel’s manner, one would have 
imagined that he felt rather pleased than other- 
wise at the loss of his silver. 

“Not a word! not a word!” he exclaimed. “No 
need for apologies. After all things might have 
been far worse. Fortunately I am a light sleeper, 
and the rascals were disturbed in their work; 
besides, we ought to be thankful they did not 
add murder to robbery. Now,” he added, “I 
have come here to insist that you all spend the 
night at Hornby Hall.” 

“T understand,” said Cuthbert almost reproach- 
fully, “that Winifred and Miss Gingell have 
already accepted a similar invitation from Mrs. 
_ Hankey, but Beresford and I are anxious to sleep 

under canvas——” 

“Don’t mind me,” I cried. 

“I don’t think,” continued Cuthbert with a 
radiant face, “that I have ever had an oppor- 
tunity to explain the details of my scheme——” 

“Excuse me,” said Smithson with the most 
admirable self-control, “but what time would be 
more suitable than the half hour after dinner? 
I shall take no refusal. I must positively insist 
that you treat my house as if it were your own.” 

“Oh, I feel certain Mr. Carmichael will yield,” 
cried Felicia, and knowing the mood in which 
she had left her father, she gazed at me with 
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wonder in her eyes, doubtless marvelling how 
the transformation had been wrought. 

“You see,” urged Cuthbert, “it is the night of 
the lecture. That is fixed for eight o’clock, and 
allowing for the discussion afterwards, it will 
probably last until ten.” 

“Well, well,” answered Colonel Smithson, “ we 
will make a bargain. You shall dine with us 
at seven, and we will all go down in a body to 
hear your lecture afterwards. Then you must 
return to Hornby Hall to sleep.” 

“Splendid! splendid!” exclaimed Felicia, and 
leaving Cuthbert to give Smithson some addi- 
tional information concerning the address, she 
came close to my side: 

“I have never come near to doing you justice,” 
she murmured. “Although I thought I knew 
you fairly well, I did not dream you had it in 
you. Tell me how you managed it,” she added. 

“The simplest thing in the world,” I assured 
her. 

“Ah, all great things are simple,” she cried 
with a laugh, while Winifred looked perfectly 
contented as she watched the frying-pan, “and 
this,” continued Felicia, “is nothing less than 
genius. I left my father vowing that no fate was 
too bad for Mr. Carmichael, and now they are 
talking as if they were brothers.” 

“No—not brothers.” 

“ Anyhow like the best of friends.” 

“Don’t you recognise something almost filial 
in Cuthbert’s demeanour,” I suggested, and she 
raised her sunshade threateningly, while her 
cheeks grew crimson. 
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“Oh!” she murmured a moment later, “ what 
a terrible criticism! ” 

“How?” I demanded. 

“To put it all down to delight at the bare 
suggestion of getting me off his hands.” 

“Somebody will be far more delighted to take 
you on,” I returned, and at the same moment 
Smithson began to say good-bye, fixing his eye- 
glass as he stooped to peer at the contents of 
Winifred’s frying-pan. 

By the time he had walked away with Felicia 
the steak was declared to be done, and Coad and 
Sopp, who had been hard at work upon the fallen 
tree, while Pegge acted as overseer, went down 
the slope to their dinners. Our tent had been 
removed from beneath the branches, and my 
shaving mirror, with one or two other small 
things, were reduced to fragments, but no 
attempt having as yet been made to refix it, I 
began to wonder whether it was destined ever 
to stand upright again in the neighbourhood of 
Hornby Farm. 

Emma sat down with an expression of regret 
at the dampness of the grass and the absence of 
a broom to sweep up the chips and sawdust, and 
when nothing of the steak remained, Cuthbert 
retired a few yards, threw himself at full length 
on a mackintosh sheet, and taking a book and 
some paper from his pocket began to make 
additional notes for his lecture. 

While Emma washed the plates and dishes in 
an enamelled iron bowl, Winifred, with an 
apology for idleness, strolled down the gorse- 
clad slope towards the rustic bridge, and when 
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I joined her at as early an opportunity as an 
attempt to maintain appearances permitted, she 
faced me with unmistakable curiosity. 

“How did you succeed in hypnotising Colonel 
Smithson?” she asked, sitting down on a tree 
stump in the wood. 

“The usual way—by fixing his attention on 
one object.” 

“When we left the house this morning,” she 
said, “his attention seemed to be intently fixed 
on burglars.” 

“Well, it was not difficult to divert if to 
Felicia.” 

“You suggested,” cried Winifred, “that Cuth- 
bert was likely to marry her, and that conse- 
quently a quarrel would be a little inconvenient.” 

“Don’t you think it would be?” 

“So that the moral is that Mrs. Hankey will 
have a—a cabin of her own again!” 

“You may trust her to see that it is a fairly 
comfortable house,” I answered, “though I 
haven’t the remotest notion how she will accom- 
plish it.” 

Then Winifred rose, and recrossing the rustic 
bridge lost no time in returning to the encamp- 
ment, where Emma Gingell was making up the 
fire, while Pegge, with his coat off and a saw 
under his arm, now and then added a few chips 
to the blaze. Cuthbert was still busily preparing 
the notes for his lecture, Coad and Sopp having 
already sawn a considerable portion of the tree 
into logs, 

“Who can that be?” exclaimed Winifred as a 
well-dressed man of middle height forced his way 
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through the gap in the hedge. He looked about 
thirty years old, and wore a darkish moustache. 

“ He is far too respectable for a new emigrant,” 
said Emma as Cuthbert closed his book and 
thrust it into his jacket pocket. 

Lifting his bowler hat as he approached, the 
visitor gazed sharply at our group, nodding to 
Pegge, who returned the salutation somewhat 
sheepishly. He explained abruptly that his name 
was Hutchings: 

“Sergeant Hutchings of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department, Scotland Yard,” he continued. 
“I have come in answer to Colonel Smithson’s 
telegram. He has showed me over his house, 
and I understand you are harbouring a number 
of suspicious persons.” 

“IT am afraid,” said Cuthbert tolerantly, “that 
you have received a prejudiced account of our 
settlement. Besides, the only men upon whom 
suspicion could by any possibility rest have taken 
their departure—— ” 

“ Ah, that’s a pity,” answered Sergeant Hutch- 
ings. 

“Still,” continued Cuthbert, “if you wish to 
inspect the encampment, I shall be happy to 
show you over it at once.” 

Before accompanying us, however, he looked 
closely at Coad and Sopp without appearing to 
recognise either of them, and as we walked down 
the slope, Pegge set to work vigorously at the 
tree until Cuthbert peremptorily ordered him to 
follow us. 

“I am very much afraid, Sergeant,” said Cuth- 
bert in his friendliest manner as we made our 
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way towards Figgis’s camp, “that the success 
of my scheme implies the ruin of your pro- 
fession.” 

“There may be something in that,” was the 
answer. “If you collect all the scum, as Colonel 
Smithson says, it won’t take so many of us to 
skim it.” 

“That,” cried Cuthbert, “was not precisely my 
meaning,” and on reaching the first settlement 
we found Figgis nursing the infant, while his 
wife stood in front of a large enamelled iron pan, 
supported on a packing case, washing the scanty 
underclothing of the family. Such articles as 
had already passed through her hands were 
hanging over the top of one of the tents to dry 
in the sunshine, and in the other the five boys 
were playing about in all stages of déshabille. 
While Pegge remained in the background, 
curiously subdued, Sergeant Hutchings peeped 
within both tents, followed resentfully by Figgis’s 
gaze. 

“T should like to know a little more about that 
gang you spoke of,” said the detective. 

“T can only tell you their names were Sawkins, 
Brown and Jones,” answered Cuthbert. 

“They sound a bit familiar,” continued the 
sergeant. “Anyhow, there’s not much doubt 
they broke into Colonel Smithson’s house last 
night and succeeded in getting away with a 
considerable quantity of silver.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Cuthbert as he turned 
with a pained expression to Pegge, “ you can give 
the officer some information about your relatives, 
Pegge.” 
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“Very sorry, sir,” answered Pegge. “But 
p’rhaps Figgis might be able——” 

“Look here,” exclaimed Figgis, “just you keep 
me out of it. I may be poor, but no one can say 
I ain’t honest, though it’s not so easy with eight 
kids, let me tell you. If it’s information you’re 
wanting, why not ask the ’ead of the family?” 

At this suggestion Sergeant Hutchings began 
to look about the field as if he expected to see 
the head of the family growing somewhere near 
the tents, but Cuthbert at once led the way 
towards the next tent, where we found Joe Bright 
seated on his campstool muttering something 
about a poor blind man and holding out his palm 
on our approach. 

“Hullo!” cried the detective, evidently recog- 
nising an old acquaintance, “so you’ve come to 
learn farming, too, have you, Joe?” Cuthbert 
turned his face away, flushing to the roots of his 
hair, while the blind man appeared to succeed 
in identifying Sergeant Hutchings’ voice without 
any sign of rejoicing. 

“If Bright is the head of the family,” said the 
detective, “I sha’n’t get much out of him. I 
should like a few words with Pegge before I go,” 
he added, “and if you wouldn’t mind my giving 
a bit of advice, Mr. Carmichael, I’d just be a 
little more careful of my company next time.” 


(To be continued.) 





